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An  Open  Letter 

from 

President  Kelly 


Dt-ar  Mfinhcrs: 

As  President  of  your  National  <  )rj^ani/.ation.  1  consider  it  iny  duty  to  keep  its 
ineinl)ers  informed  ret;ardin}'  the  proj^ress  mule  in  solvinji;  im]M)rtant  imddems  affectintr 
the  Craft. 

This  year,  as  in  past  years,  we  are  especially  fortunate  in  havinj^  on  the  Director¬ 
ate  of  the  National  .Association,  its  various  .Associ.ate  Divisions  and  ( iroups.  as  well  as 
serving  on  its  many  important  committees,  outstanding  retail  e.xecutives  who  are  devoting 
their  time  and  thought  to  the  work  of  the  .Association  at  considerable  i)ersonal  sacrifice 
and  expense. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  letter  1  can  merely  enumerate  some  of  the  activities  com¬ 
manding  the  attention  of  these  men  at  this  time.  I'he  Monthly  Hulletin  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  as  well  as  s])ecial  hulletins  and  reports,  will  furnish  you  with  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  projects. 

( )n  .April  29th  it  was  my  i)rivilege.  through  the  courtesy  of  Halsey.  Stuart  & 
Comi)any,  to  inaugurate  the  .Association’s  campaign  on  returned  goods  hy  addressing 
a  nation-wide  radio  audience  on  this  subject.  .Since  that  time  local  campaigns  have  been 
undertaken  in  ap])ro.\imately  .sO  cities  and  towns.  In  these  communities  results  are  al¬ 
ready  becoming  evident. 

Your  .Association,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
has  undertaken  a  survey  on  the  .Advantages  and  .Savings  of  Con.solidated  and  C(K)])era- 
tive  Delivery  Systems.  It  is  hoi.xul  that  this  investigation  will  ])oint  out  how  delivery 
exi)enses  may  he  substantially  reduced  without  impairing  in  the  least  this  service  to 
our  customers. 

I'he  .Association  is  also  co«»]Krating  with  the  United  .States  De])artment  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  e.stahlishing  a  Retail  Price  Index  Number,  which  will  reflect  the  trend  of  retail 
prices  of  important  lines  of  merchandise.  If  we  had  had  such  a  retail  index  number 
during  the  i)ast  eighteen  months,  much  of  the  criticism  that  retail  prices  have  not  <lropj)ed 
in  ])ro]M)rtion  to  the  decline  in  wholesale  and  commodity  ])rices  would  have  been  s])ared 
the  retailer. 

Your  National  .Association  is  working  with  rei)resentatives  of  the  National  I'dec- 
tric  eight  .Association  and  other  interested  national  organi/ations  for  the  elimination  of 
certain  unfair  ])ractices  resorted  to  hy  local  light  and  power  companies  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  electrical  a])i)liances.  'I'his  work  is  ])rogressing  ra])idly.  and  we  hoi)e  that  in 
the  near  future  the  comjK-tition  of  local  dealers  with  the  juihlic  utility  companies  will  he 
on  a  fair  and  ecpiitahle  basis. 


(Continued  on  next  /’flf/c) 
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(^ur  Hurcau  of  Taxation  Information  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  members 
in  those  states  where  retail  sales  tax  legislation  has  been  proposed  during  the  recent  ses¬ 
sions  of  legislatures.  This  Bureau  has  supplied  local  and  state  committees  with  statis¬ 
tics  and  facts  which  have  been  used  effectively  in  defeating  such  taxation  measures  as 
were  obviously  unfair  to  retailers  and  consumers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
the  establishment  of  this  Bureau  not  a  single  general  retail  sales  tax  hill  has  been  enacted 
ill  any  state.  This  good  work  will  l)e  continued  during  the  coming  sessions  of  our  state 
legislatures. 

As  President  of  the  Association  I  have  had  the  honor  of  appearing  as  sjmkesman 
for  our  Craft  l)efore  such  bodies  as  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  the  C'on- 
current  Conventions  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  ;  the  Electrical  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago;  the  Advertising  Council  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce; 
and  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  In  addressing  this  latter  organization  I 
advocated  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  composed  of  representatives  of  publishers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  advertisers,  to  study  the  question  of  current  advertising  rates, 
which,  as  you  know,  have  not  decreased  during  this  present  period  of  price  declines.  At 
this  time  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  a  committee  will  l)e  appointed.  I  therefore  urge  mer¬ 
chants  who  feel  that  advertising  rates  should  l)e  reduced  to  act  in  cooperation  with  their 
local  merchants  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  their  local  newspapers. 

Not  only  is  there  need  for  local  action  in  regard  to  advertising  rates,  hut  the  same 
is  true  in  regard  to  consolidated  delivery  methods,  retail  .sales  tax  legislation,  returned 
goods,  and  some  of  our  other  problems.  Your  National  Association  can  inaugurate  these 
projects — but  through  local,  cooperative  action  you  edn  liest  solve  them  in  accordance 
with  local  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Our  various  Associate  Divisions  and  Staff  Bureaus  are  engaged  in  practical,  con¬ 
structive  work,  which  I  urge  every  member  to  use  to  his  best  advantage.  Among  these 
research  studies,  I  mention  specifically  the  following:  Departmental  Operating  Expense 
Figures  and  Merchandising  Statistics;  Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Wrapping  and 
Packing  Supplies;  Standardization  of  Sizes  of  Misses’  and  Women’s  Ready-to-Wear ; 
prei)aration  of  a  Workroom  Manual  dealing  with  problems  of  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion;  Daily  Planning  Guide  for  Retail  Advertisers;  Color  Coordination;  Training  Con- 
titigents;  Non-Marking  of  Merchandise;  and  Packing  and  Wrapping  Operations. 

Remember — the  work  of  any  organization  will  be  effective  only  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  and  activity  of  its  membership.  In  l>ehalf  of  our  Officers  and  Directors  I 
invite  you  to  use  freely  the  facilities  of  your  Association,  and  I  feel  that  I  need  hardly 
urge  your  continued  cooperation  and  support  to  the  good  work  which  is  l)eing  clone. 

Very  truly  yours, 

N.XTIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


July  1,  1931 


D.  F.  Kelly,  President 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Federal  Trade  Commissions  Report  Op¬ 
posed  to  Price  Fixing  Legislation 

On  June  22nd  the  Federal  Trade  CommUsion  made 
public  the  findings  of  Part  11  of  its  Report  on  Resale 
Price  Legislation.  Part  I  of  this  Report  appeared  in 
1929,  and  at  that  time  was  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  earlier  volume  was  composed  chiefly  of  trade 
and  other  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  and  effects 
of  resale  price  fixing  measures,  as  well  as  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  its  legal  status  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

Part  11,  which  has  just  been  submitted  to  Congress, 
represents  the  final  Report  of  the  Commission  and 
confines  itself  solely  to  data  hearing  on  the  financial 
and  commercial  aspects  of  such  legislative  proposals. 
This  volume  which  contains  over  400  typewritten 
pages,  is  not  yet  available  for  general  distribution, 
but  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  significant  facts  already  made  public  by  the 
Commission: 

The  Commission  points  out  that  “It  would  he 
difficult  to  provide  governmental  regulation  of  price 
maintenance  that  would  bring  relief  to  makers  of 
trade  marked  goods,  without  injustice  to  consumers, 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  tests  of  practical  adminis¬ 
tration.” 

Our  Association  has  always  contended  that  price 
fixing  legislation  would  be  difficult  and  impractical 
to  administer  with  any  degree  of  fairness  and  justice 
to  manufacturers,  retailers  and  consumers,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  our  contention  has  been  upheld 
by  this  authoritative  body. 

The  Report  is  made  up  of  opinions  expressed  by 
691  manufacturers,  gathered  both  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  questionnaires  and  personal  interviews.  To 
us,  who  have  given  close  study  to  this  subject,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  61  per  cent  of  these  691 
manufacturers  expressed  no  preference  for  legalized 
retail  price  fixing,  and  that  only  10  per  cent  as  to  the 
number  of  companies,  and  4  per  cent  as  to  volume  of 
business,  opposed  it.  Less  than  29  per  cent  of  those 
replying  favored  price  fixing.  It  is  especiaUy  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  average  rate  of  earnings  of  those  favor¬ 


ing  such  legislation  was  larger  than  that  of  those 
opposed. 

Again  our  arguments  of  the  past  received  the 
support  of  the  Commission.  We  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  the  sound  thinking  manufacturers  of  our 
country  are  not  in  favor  of  price  fixing  legislation. 
It  is  sponsored  solely  by  a  minority  group  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  nationally  advertised  trade  marked 
goods,  who,  through  legislation,  hope  to  safeguard 
their  already  large  profits,  and  who  even  hope 
through  this  means  to  increase  their  profits  at  the 
expense  of  retail  distributors  and  the  American 
Public. 

The  Report  points  out  that  a  great  many  manu¬ 
facturers  favor  price  maintenance  in  the  abstract, 
but  not  for  their  own  products.  This  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  observation.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  manufacturer  can  advocate  legislation  which 
he  feels  to  be  unworkable.  One  of  our  big  problems 
today  is  the  enactment  of  statutes  which  are  imprac¬ 
tical  of  administration,  and  which  create  a  state  of 
annoyance,  confusion  and  expense  to  our  people.  If 
manufacturers  can  foresee  that  price  fixing  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  another  abstract  law  which  will  prove 
to  be  non-pragmatic,  then  by  what  manner  of  rea¬ 
soning  can  they  appear  as  advocates  for  it? 

The  Commission  states  that  there  is  a  demand  in 
some  quarters  for  laws  legalizing  price  contracts 
when  subject  to  governmental  approval  as  to  fair¬ 
ness  of  prices.  Without  appearing  egotistical,  may 
we  again  say,  what  we  have  said  so  many  times  in 
the  past,  if  price  fixing  legislation  is  ever  enacted  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  review  manu-' 
facturers’  costs  and  prices  in  order  to  insure  the 
fairness  of  such  fixed  prices  to  our  consumers. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  from  the  Report  as 
follows : 

“According  to  the  experience  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  some  of  those  close  to  the  facts  of 
trade,  it  appears  that  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  eonse^juences  of  such  appar¬ 
ent  simplification  of  business  conditions  for 
the  manufacturer  and  his  distributors,  elab- 
ate  governmental  administrative  machinery 
would  need  to  be  provided  to  prevent 
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numerous  abuses  injurious  to  the  consunier 
and  to  the  retailer  from  developiiifi  un«ler 
eonditions  thus  ereated. 

“Sueh  povernmentai  participation  in  the 
control  of  prices  is  a  clangerous  departure 
from  existing  policies  with  respect  to  price- 
making  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce 
as  well  as  of  <piestionahle  effi<‘iency.'’ 

American  business  should  weigh  well  these  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Commission  before  lending  its  support 
to  sueh  legislation.  Umler  any  price  fixing  law,  gov¬ 
ernmental  interference  with  jiroduction  and  the 
freedom  and  open  distribution  of  commodities  would 
he  inevitable. 

The  Report  also  states: 

“It  would  he  too  difficult  to  determine,  or 
even  estimate  closely,  true  ojierating  cost 
figures  for  a  particular  commodity  for  num¬ 
erous  dealers  to  make  them  the  basis  of  any 
regulation  of  such  contracts  requiring  ap¬ 
plication  by  an  administrative  authority  in 
a  manner  which  would  give  customers  the 
benefits  of  efficient  merchaiulising.*’ 

This  is  a  condition  which  all  retailers  have  long 
recognized.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  manu¬ 
facturers  of  nationally  advertised  goods  <‘an  hurdle 
this  barrier.  If  they  know  the  solution,  why  don't 
they  give  us  the  answer?  For  years  they  have  failed 
to  answer  this  argument. 

The  Report  says  that  advertising  “has  grown  to 
the  proportions  of  an  industry  in  which,  it  is  stated, 
60(),0(M)  persons  are  employed,"  and  that  ”The  com¬ 
bined  advertising  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  in  four  principal  lines  of  merchandise 
studied  represented  from  2*/2  cents  to  7  cents  of 
the  consumer's  dollar." 

Considering  the  annual  volume  of  sales  of  nationally 
advertised  goods,  the  consumer  surely  pays  a  stupen¬ 
dous  price  today  in  order  that  the  manufacturer  may 
proclaim  the  merits  of  his  product.  It  does  not 
require  a  vivid  imagination  to  conceive  how  national 
advertising  would  grow,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
cost  to  the  consumer  under  any  form  of  price  fixing 
legislation. 

»  »  »  «  « 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  to  he  eommen- 
•led  for  the  thorough  and  unbiased  manner  in  which 
it  conducted  this  study.  Industrialists,  retailers  and 
consumers  alike  have  waited  for  its  findings.  The 
Commission  has  spoken.  Its  conclusions  are  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  those  who  have  given  careful,  unbiased 
study  and  thought  to  this  subject. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  they  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  since  the  interests  of  the  American 
People  are  concerned. 


President  Kelly  Speaks  on  Neivspaper 
Advertising'  Rates 

On  June  17lh  last.  President  Kelly  in  addressing 
the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  held  in  New  York 
City,  challenged  the  publishers  of  our  country  to 
consider  carefully  the  neeil  for  a  reiluction  of  adver¬ 
tising  rates  at  this  time.  His  masterly  address,  which 
was  broadcast  over  the  national  network  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  System,  appears  in  its  entirety 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

We  urge  every  memher  to  read  it  carefully.  It 
has  a  special  significance  to  retailers  at  a  time  when 
there  is  need  to  keep  our  i-osts  of  operation  down  to 
a  niinimiim. 

On  that  occasion  President  Kelly  suggested  that 
a  resolution  be  adopted  by  the  Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  of  America,  appointing  a  nation-wide  com¬ 
mittee,  made  up  of  publishers,  advertising  agency 
representatives,  and  advertisers,  to  study  current  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them  in 
line  with  other  declining  costs.  This  proposed  re¬ 
solution  was  not  adopted,  and  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  such  a  committee  will  he  apfiointed,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  encountered  due  to  various  con¬ 
flicting  interests. 

President  Kelly,  however,  in  his  capacity  as  spokes¬ 
man  for  our  (]raft,  has  again  spoken  fearlessly  and 
frankly  in  the  interests  of  his  fellow  merchants.  It 
is  now  up  to  retailers  to  determine  if  their  adver¬ 
tising  rates  are  too  high,  and  if  so,  through  cooper¬ 
ative  action  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  publishers 
of  their  local  newspapers. 

President  Kelly  has  pointed  the  way.  You  must 
solve  the  problem  in  accordance  with  your  own 
peculiar  local  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Again  we  urge  you — do  not  fail  to  read  his  address. 

An  Open  Letter  From  Your  President 

On  the  pages  preceding  the  editorial  columns 
there  appears  an  open  letter  to  our  membership 
from  President  Kelly.  Your  President  has  taken  this 
means  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  member¬ 
ship  some  of  the  important  projects  which  our 
Officers  and  Directors,  as  well  as  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  doing  in  behalf  of  the  Craft. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  limitation  of  space 
in  a  letter  of  this  character  permits  only  a  mere 
mention  of  these  activities,  concerning  which  this 
ami  subsequent  issues  of  The  Bui.letin  will  keep 
you  posted. 

The  important  thing  to  stress,  however,  is  that  the 
efforts  of  these  outstanding  men,  who  are  giving 
freely  of  their  time  and  efforts  in  helping  to  solve 
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inii»ortant  common  problems,  should  receive  the 
tiU|>port  and  approbation  of  our  members. 

Tlie  work  is  being  done  in  your  behalf.  Follow  it 
wilb  interest  and  take  advantage  of  it  whenever  possi¬ 
ble. 

\s  regards  such  activities  as  re<luction  ot  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  consolidated  delivery  systems,  retail 
sales  tax  legislation,  and  the  returned  goods  problem, 
voiir  Association  can  accomplish  much  on  a  nation- 
witle  scale,  but  it  is  up  to  the  retailers  of  each  city 
and  state  to  take  up  the  work  and  follow  it  through 
to  a  successful  solution  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities.  While  these  problems  have  assumed  na¬ 
tional  importance,  nevertheless  they  can  best  be 
solved  through  local  cooperative  action. 

Your  National  Association  stands  ready  to  help 
vou  solve  them. 

Order  Valid  Without  Confirmation 
The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  has  rendered  a  decision  affect¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  an  order  placed  by  a  retail  store 
with  one  of  its  manufacturing  resources,  with  which 
every  retailer  should  be  familiar.  The  facts  are  as 
follows : 

The  huver  for  a  well-known  department  store 
placed  an  order  with  a  manufacturer  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  requested  that  the  goods  be  placed  into 
production  at  once.  The  buyer  assured  the  manu¬ 
facturer  that  a  confirmation  of  the  order  would 
follow  in  due  course  of  time.  Before  the  completion 
of  the  order,  the  buyer  called  for  delivery  of  in¬ 
dividual  garments  on  four  different  occasions.  When 
the  goods  were  finally  shipped  to  the  store,  the 
order  was  refused,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  it 
had  never  been  confirmed  by  the  proper  authority. 

The  manufacturer  sought  redress  in  the  Courts  and 
the  Municipal  Court  rendered  a  decision  holding 
the  retailer  liable. 

This  decision  of  the  Lower  Court  was  apj»ealed 
to  the  A[»pellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  State,  where  the  decision  of  the  Lower 
Court  was  sustained. 

The  important  thing  for  retailers  to  remember 
about  this  case  is — that  although  the  retailer  in 
question  had  adopted  the  policy  that  all  orders  must 
be  confirmed  before  they  could  be  regarded  as  bind¬ 
ing.  yet  this  store  had  on  past  occasions  accepted 
orders  placed  by  its  buyers  which  had  not  received 
proper  confirmation.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  store  established  a  practice  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Law  which  justified  the  manufacturer  in  proceeding 
with  the  fulfillment  and  delivery  of  the  order.  It 
is  a  matter  of  Common  Law  that  where  a  certain 
rule,  although  adopted,  is  not  rigidly  enforced,  the 


procedure  followed,  though  contrary  to  the  rule,  will 
he  recognized  by  the  Courts. 

Retail  store  executives,  especially  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  would  do  well  to  keep  this  decis¬ 
ion  in  mind  whenever  the  (juestion  of  the  validity  of 
an  order  is  raised.  If  your  organization  has  a  rule  re¬ 
quiring  that  orders  placed  by  buyers  must  he  <-on- 
limed,  then  for  your  own  protection  such  confirm¬ 
ation  should  he  forthcoming  in  every  instance  if  the 
purchase  is  approved.  Every  bona  fide  order  placed 
by  a  representative  of  our  stores  should  receive 
proper  confirmation  in  due  course  of  time,  if  such 
is  the  store’s  policy. 

Reasonable  enforcement  of  this  policy  may  save 
you  much  annoyance,  inconvenience,  and  expensive 
litigation. 

State  Sales  Tax  Legislation  To  Date 

June  witnessed  the  adjournment  of  all  state  legis¬ 
lative  sessions,  with  the  exception  of  two  in  southern 
states,  and  thus  terminated  the  threat  of  retail  sales 
tax  legislation  for  the  vear  1930. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  no  general  sales 
tax  bills  were  enacted  this  year,  although  thev  were 
seriously  urged  and  considered  in  several  states. 

The  unfavorable  development  of  the  past  month 
was  the  decision  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals, 
handed  down  at  Frankfort  on  June  19th.  in  which 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Kentucky  ]>rogressive 
sales  tax  was  upheld.  This  Act  levies  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent  on  stores  doing  annual  volumes  of  $1,000,000 
and  upwards,  and  a  graduated  tax  of  less  than  1  per 
cent  on  stores  of  smaller  volume.  The  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  Kentucky  plan  unquestionably  will  he 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  decision  is  of  vital  interest  to  merchants 
throughout  the  Country. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Indiana  case,  in  which  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Indiana  chain  store  license  tax  was  upheld, 
precipitated  a  renewed  movement  in  behalf  of  hills 
to  tax  all  stores  in  an  effort  to  levy  special  taxes 
against  chain  stores. 

Tn  Ill  inois  the  Honse  almost  unanimously  passed 
a  measure  modeled  after  the  Indiana  Act,  hut  levying 
a  tax  on  multiple  unit  stores  ranging  as  high  as 
$1,000  per  store,  when  the  number  of  units  exceed 
three.  This  hill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

In  Ohio  three  hills  drafted  hv  chain  store  op¬ 
ponents.  hut  covering  all  types  of  retail  establish¬ 
ments.  were  revived  after  the  Supreme  Court  Decis¬ 
ion.  An  effort  was  made  to  pass  a  duplicate  of  the 
Indiana  Law  in  the  closing  days  of  the  legislative 
session  in  that  State.  Tw'o  of  the  measures  were  de- 
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feated  in  the  House,  and  one  in  the  Senate.  The 
Ohio  Retail  Council  and  a  majority  of  the  Ohio 
retail  organizations,  vigorously  opposed  these  meas¬ 
ures  on  the  ground  that  they  offered  an  opening 
wedge  to  the  retail  sales  tax  program. 

In  Ohio,  at  the  time  these  measures  were  under 
consideration,  the  legislature  was  considering  a  gen¬ 
eral  1  per  cent  retail  sales  tax.  drafted  hy  the  special 
committee  which  has  heen  studying  Ohio’s  taxation 
problems.  Both  the  1  per  cent  sales  tax  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  tax  on  earned  incomes,  which  was  regarded  as 
its  alternative,  were  defeated  and  a  revised  personal 
property  tax  system  was  adopted. 

In  Ohio  and  in  the  other  states  where  the  tax 
situation  has  been  acute,  it  is  apparent  that  during 
the  next  two  years  an  effort  will  be  made  to  unload 
a  portion  of  the  local  and  state  tax  burdens  on  retail 
sales  of  various  types. 

Tax  students  will  watch  with  considerable  interest 
the  session  of  the  Georgia  state  legislature,  where  a 
retail  sales  tax  has  been  in  effect  for  two  years.  This 
session  will  commence  active  work  immediately  after 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

Reports  from  Florida  indicate  that  the  legislature 
there  has  decided  to  abandon  retail  sales  tax  pro¬ 
posals. 

Only  nine  state  legislatures  hold  regular  sessions 
next  winter — Kentucky,  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi.  (A  special  session  of  the 
Nebraska  legislature  will  be  held  in  September, 
1931.)  It  is  anticipated  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
impose  retail  sales  taxes  in  Louisiana  and  Virginia. 
Mississippi  and  Kentucky  now  have  sales  tax  laws. 

»  *  *  *  • 

Combatting  proposed  state  sales  tax  legislation 
during  recent  sessions  of  state  legislatures,  has  been 
a  long  and  arduous  fight. 

^  e  are  constantly  being  informed  by  merchants 
that  the  assistance  rendered  through  the  Bureau 
of  Taxation  Information  of  the  Association  has  been 
most  effective  in  supplementing  the  efforts  of  re¬ 
tailers  in  various  states.  It  is  gratifying  to  know' 
that  the  Association  has  been  able  to  perforin 
another  valuable  service  to  the  Craft. 

The  defeat  of  all  general  sales  tax  measures  during 
the  past  year  justifies,  we  believe,  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Association  in 
establishing  our  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information, 
and  placing  its  facilities  at  the  service  of  retailers 
everywhere. 


Hoiv  Do  Your  Figures  Check? 

One  of  the  important  practical  projects  of  the 
Association  is  the  annual  report  of  Operating  Results 
which  it  sponsors  and  finances.  The  actual  work  of 
obtaining  the  information  and  compiling  the  figures 
is  done  by  Harvard  with  the  vital  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Association.  This  year’s  report  has 
undoubtedly  fallen  into  most  receptive  hands.  Its 
publication  was  awaited  with  a  maximum  of  eager¬ 
ness — ^we  might  say  anxiety — for  1930  had  so  many 
problems,  trials  and  vicissitudes  that  every  pro¬ 
gressive  retail  executive  was  keenly  interested  in 
knowing  what  was  average  performance,  what  was 
good  performance  and  how  his  own  result  mea¬ 
sured  up  to  that  of  the  other  stores. 

The  Harvard  Report  has  a  more  constructive  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  than  that  of  being  an  historical  re¬ 
cord  of  a  stormy  business  year.  K  every  retail  mer¬ 
chant,  if  every  retail  executive,  will  take  time  to 
digest  the  report  as  a  whole  and  then  make  detailed 
comparisons  with  his  own  figures,  he  wiU  develop 
in  himself  an  attitude  of  analytical  approach  that 
wiU  make  him  capable  of  delving  into  the  disparity 
between  certain  of  his  expense  figures,  and  the  ap¬ 
praisal  standards  of  the  Report.  It  is  not  enough 
for  an  executive  to  know,  as  an  instance,  that  his 
advertising  expense  was  4.5  per  cent  of  sales  against 
the  typical  3.5  per  cent,  but  he  should  proceed  with 
an  analysis  of  his  figures  for  the  current  year,  deter¬ 
mining  what  part  of  his  expense  was  used  for  news¬ 
papers,  direct  mail,  and  other  forms  of  advertising. 
If  he  will  then  go  over  the  records  of  results,  keeping 
in  mind  that  he  must  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  value 
for  every  dollar  expended,  he  may  soon  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  advertising  that  have  not  been  so  pro¬ 
ductive  as  others,  and  make  material  progress  toward 
the  reduction  of  his  advertising  expense.  Thus  the 
Report  can  be  of  greatest  value  as  the  motivating 
force  behind  an  analytical  approach  to  the  problem 
of  expense  reduction. 

That  the  results  of  the  Study  would  show  a  net 
loss  for  all  the  typical  store  volume  groups,  save 
those  over  S10,()00,()0().  was  not  unexpected.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  are 
fixed,  or  nearly  so,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  the 
average  store  to  attain  a  profit  in  1930  following  the 
trend  of  waning  profits  for  the  past  five  years  and 
in  the  face  of  the  lower  prices  and  smaller  trans¬ 
action  values. 

There  was,  however,  one  pleasant  surprise  brought 
out  in  the  report;  gross  margin  stood  at  practically 
the  same  figure  as  before.  From  this  let  us  take  on 
hope  and  face  the  future  with  more  confidence.  This 
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we  rejiard  as  a  fine  achievement  under  circumstances 
of  rapidly  falling  markets,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
greater  competition  between  stores,  resulting  from 
their  urgent  need  for  sales  volume,  on  the  other. 
True,  merchandising  performances  can  be  planned 
and  controls  set  up  to  insure,  to  a  large  extent,  de¬ 
sired  gross  margin  figures.  Evidently  our  stores  are 
not  unlearned  in  this  retailing  operation. 

it  remains,  apparently,  only  for  the  Craft  to  attack 
the  expense  angle  of  our  business  by  planning  and 
setting  up  control  methods  to  bring  about  a  reason¬ 
able  adherence  to  the  plan.  When  the  average  store 
has  learned  to  do  that  job  as  weU  as  25  per  cent 
of  the  stores  reporting  are  now  doing  it,  then  the 
profits  shown  in  the  present  report  under  the  “Goal 
Figures”  will  find  their  regular  position  under  the 
heading  “Common  Figures”.  By  all  means,  study  and 
make  use  of  the  Harvard  Report. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  report  on  departmental 
performances  for  1930  has  met  with  a  welcome  re¬ 
ception  at  the  hands  of  store  owners,  and  merchan¬ 
dising  executives,  as  well  as  controllers.  This  report 
gives  the  detailed  merehandising  figures  and  expense 
percentages  for  each  of  the  standard  departments 
for  the  various  volume  classifications.  Not  only  are 
median  or  typical  results  given,  but  also  figures  on 
the  experience  of  the  more  profitable  stores.  The  re¬ 
port  is  intended  to  be  of  particular  help  in  checking 
the  details  of  past  performances  and  in  merchandise 
planning  and  expense  budgeting  for  the  future. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  outside  of 
our  own  craft  by  reason  of  the  generally  poor  show¬ 
ings  noted  in  the  report  for  the  Home  Furnishings 
Departments  in  the  typical  or  average  store  of  each 
volume  group.  The  Congress  is  planning  a  detailed 
study  of  those  ilepartments  in  the  hope  of  uncovering 
the  reasons  for  their  poor  showing  with  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  then  of  presenting  its  findings  in  an  early 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  was  un¬ 
animously  elected  to  serve  as  Vice-Chairman. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  National  Trade  Relations 
Council  will  act  as  an  impartial  and  neutral  clearing 
house  for  the  complaints  of  either  retailers  or  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  will  serve  as  a  reviewing  body  for  codes 
of  ethics  and  trade  practices  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  trade  practice  committees  of  industrial  and 
retail  organizations.  The  Council  will  not  take  upon 
itself  the  preparation  of  such  trade  practices.  This 
can  best  be  done,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
by  representatives  of  those  industries  which  are 
directly  concerned.  Whenever  violations  of  trade 
practices  occur  and  complaints  are  received,  the 
Council  will,  however,  act  on  such  violations  and 
complaints  with  whatever  action  seems  most  appro¬ 
priate. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  National  Trade  Relations 
Council  will  fill  an  important  need.  It  does  not 
duplicate,  within  the  scope  of  its  work,  the  activities 
of  any  other  organization.  It  will  provide  for  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  alike  an  opportunity  to 
pass  judgment  on  violations  of  accepted  trade  prac¬ 
tices.  If  it  can  accomplish  this  with  fairness  and 
justice  to  all  parties  concerned,  it  will  indeed  justify 
its  existence  and  be  a  credit  to  its  founders. 

Under  the  guidance  of  men  so  well  versed  in  the 
work  of  trade  relations  as  Charles  L.  Bernheimer  and 
A.  Lincoln  Filene,  we  predict  a  successful  field  of 
endeavor  for  the  newly  formed  National  Trade  Re¬ 
lations  Council. 

Changes  In  Policy? 

"There  is  danger  that  many  stores  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  pressure  will  change  policies  /  and 
methods  that  were  introduced  some  time  ago  when 
perhaps  we  were  thinking  more  clearly  and  more  far¬ 
sightedly  than  at  the  present  time.”  This  is  the  word 
of  warning  sounded  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Merchandise  Managers’  Division  by  Oscar  Webber. 
He  asked  whether  or  not  we  were  wrong  then,  and 
right  now.  Are  these  changes  being  made  because 
our  prospective  is  clouded  by  the  strain  of  present 
business  conditions? 

Certainly  in  periods  such  as  we  are  now  in,  stores 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  any  contem¬ 
plated  changes  in  policies  or  to  the  discarding  of 
methods  or  practices  which  were  introduced  with 
deliberation  during  periods  of  less  mental  stress. 

Mr.  Webber’s  complete  aildress  will  be  found  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  His  suggestions  on 
“four  major  ways  of  maintaining  or  increasing  net 
profit”  certainly  should  he  read  by  every  retail  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  our  member  stores. 


ISational  Trade  Relations  Council 
Organized 

On  June  18th  last  at  a  meeting  of  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers,  held  in  New  York  City,  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  National  Trade  Re¬ 
lations  Council  was  established.  This  new  Body  owes 
its  being  to  the  foresight  and  efforts  of  Charles  L. 
Bernheimer,  who  has  long  been  known  as  the 
“Father  of  Commercial  Arbitration”  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  very  fitting  that  Mr.  Bernheimer  has 
be  en  selected  to  serv'e  as  Chairman  of  this  new 
organization. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  who 
inaugurated  the  trade  relations  work  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  L^nited  States,  and  later  of  the 
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Standardization  of  Size  Terminology 

After  many  years  of  unnecessary  confusion  in  the 
terminology  applied  to  the  sizes  of  women’s  and 
misses’  ready-to-wear,  a  simple  set  of  sizes  has  been 
adopted  by  manufacturers  and  retailers,  as  listed  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  This  agreement,  which 
W'as  almost  unanimous  between  manufacturers  and 
retailers,  marks  another  important  step  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  trade  relations  work  which  is  being  carried  on 
between  the  manufacturers  and  retail  stores.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  size  designation  will  certainly  improve 
the  relationship  between  buyer  and  seller  in  the 
garment  industry  and  it  will  decrease  the  amount 
of  returned  goods,  not  only  to  the  manufacturer  but 
to  the  retail  store.  This  is  an  important  step  in 
decreasing  the  unnecessary  waste  in  production  and 
distribution. 

The  next  step  which  is  already  under  way  is  to 
get  some  general  agreement  on  size  specifications  so 
that  when  a  store  or  customer  buys  a  size  16  or  a 
size  36  they  will  know  what  they  are  getting. 

With  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  is  prevalent 
in  working  out  the  size  terminology,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  problem  will  be  solved,  or  at 
least  minimized,  in  the  ver\'  near  future. 


The  Merchandise  Managers'  Division,  particularly 
John  B.  Swinney  and  the  members  of  his  Committee, 
certainly  should  be  highly  commended  for  the 
positive  way  in  which  they  have  approached  this 
problem  and  the  progress  which  they  have  made  on 
it. 


Ira  Goldsmith 

On  June  6th  Ira  Goldsmith  passed  on. 

Mr  Goldsmith,  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Association,  was  in  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  The  Bulletin  and  convention  exhibits.  In 
this  capacity  he  made  a  host  of  friends,  who  keenly 
feel  his  loss. 

Lovalty,  honesty,  and  conscientiousness  were  out¬ 
standing  characteristic^  in  his  relations  with  his  bus¬ 
iness  associates.  He  was  loved  by  his  friends  for  his 
kindness,  sincerity  and  thoughtfulness. 

The  memory  of  Ira  Goldsmith  will  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him. 


We  aim  to: 


arroiv  markdoivn  losses 

returned  goods 

unsound  legislation 
(jliuiri/  against  naste 

j^^nalyze  consumer  demand 
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The  Merchant  Looks  At  Advertising 

By  D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of  The  Fair,  Chieago.  and  President  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Address  delivered  before  the  Convention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  in  Xew  York,  June  17.  1931 


AS  President  of  The  National  Retail  Dr)’  Goods 
Association,  I  am  honored  in  being  privileged  to 
address  this  assembly  and  hope  what  I  have  to 
say  may  truly  reflect,  in  general,  the  manner  in  which 
“The  Merchant  Looks  at  Advertising”. 

Some  w’eeks  ago  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  “What 
Price  Advertising”  before  the  Advertising  Council  of 
The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  At  that  time 
I  endeavored  to  point  out  several  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  advertising — and.  frankly,  it  is  a  problem.  Not 
onlv  is  it  a  problem  important  to  the  publisher  and 
advertiser  but  to  the  consuming  public — so  much  so, 
that  we  believe  it  should  be  fully  and  frankly  dis- 
cu>sed.  When  we  are  in  doubt  concerning  the  state 
of  our  health,  we  consult  sj^ecialists  in  whom  w’e  have 
confidence.  If  necessary,  they  consult  with  others  to 
diagnose  the  case  properly.  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of 
business.  I  am  afraid  that  one  great  fault  has  been 
our  willingness  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  sometimes  fantas¬ 
tic  claims  of  the  sjjell-binder  rather  than  to  the  calm, 
cool  reasoning  of  the  fact-finder.  Certainly  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business,  facts  are  a  commodity  on  which  the 
market  has  long  been  short.  In  presenting  my  obser¬ 
vations,  I  am  sure  they  reflect  those  of  many  others 
in  business  of  the  same  mind. 

Since  the  meeting  in  Chicago,  I  have  heard  from  so 
many  concerning  the  subject  on  which  I  spoke  that  I 
have  been  impelled  to  touch  on  other  phases  of  it,  as 
the  question  seems  to  be  one  deserving  of  thorough 
consideration.  In  any  discussion,  we  must  first  agree, 
perfect  candor  is  a  prime  requisite.  I  am  sure,  also, 
if  we  are  to  understand  one  another’s  differences  of 
opinion  we  must  discuss  them  freely. 

Are  Publishers  Sufficiently  Fact-Finding? 

My  first  contact  with  advertising  (Kcurred  in  Chicago 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  when,  as  a  small  boy,  I  car¬ 
ried  copy  from  my  employer  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Times,  Daily  News  and  other  papers.  It  is  my  re¬ 
collection  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stokes  had  a 
contract  with  the  publishers  of  one  of  the  newspapers 
for  a  certain  amount  of  lineage  which  he,  in  turn,  sold 
to  advertisers.  In  those  days  a  hundred  on  three 
seemed  a  large  ad.  Today  some  stores  frequently 
spend  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  for  one  day’s  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  road-marks  that  in  the  past  have  pointed  the 
way  to  merchants  have  been  obliterated  in  many  cases. 
Business  must  find  new  guide-posts  to  replace  the  old. 
Progressive  merchants  and  manufacturers  realize  this 
and  are  tending  all  efforts  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  rebuild  their  organizations  in  order  to  garner  bus¬ 
iness  and  maintain  their  place  in  the  sun. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
3700  members,  all  of  whom  are  vigorously  engaged 


in  the  task  of  selling  merchandise,  at  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
fit,  if  possible.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  received  a 
communication  from  one  of  Japan’s  department  stores, 
wherein  they  ask  how  they  might  improve  their 
methods  of  operation  and  the  service  to  their  com¬ 
munity.  The  whole  world  today  is  searching  for 
FACTS  in  the  conduct  of  business;  yet,  my  friends, 
publishers  appear  to  wish  to  avoid  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rates.  Until  publisher  and  advertiser  get  to¬ 
gether  and  thoroughly  understand  that  theirs  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  common  concern — with  the  same  objective  in 
business  life — there  can  be  no  satisfactory  schedule  of 
advertising  rates. 

Are  publishers  not  missing  an  opportunity  present¬ 
ed  them  and  everyone  engaged  in  business  to  work 
out  not  only  their  own  problems  but  to  lend  their 
assistance  in  solving  problems  more  or  less  interwoven 
with  their  own?  Those  merchants  or  publishers  who 
would  erect  barriers  between  themselves  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers — those  who  make  it  impossible  for  their  em¬ 
ployes  or  patrons  to  have  ready  access  to  their  offices, 
cannot  hope  to  win  the  g(X)d-will  of  either  the  public  or 
their  associates. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  one  of  America’s  great 
corporations,  which,  in  recent  years,  has  presented  to 
the  world  so  many  startling  innovations — whose  pro¬ 
ducts  are  ranking  leaders  in  their  field,  I  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  DuPont  Corporation,  the  makers  of  “Cello¬ 
phane”,  which  I  mention  to  illustrate  the  value  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  of  fact-finding  and  of  research.  When  the 
DuPonts  put  this  item  on  the  market,  scores  of  intelli¬ 
gent  men  were  immediately  sent  throughout  the  nation 
to  study  the  reaction  of  those  who  were  handling  this 
product ;  to  find  out  all  the  facts  concerning  its  use ; 
to  learn  everything  possible  from  every  user  of  “Cello¬ 
phane”.  A  huge  fact-finding  organization  was  employed 
to  collect  information  that  would  make  this  product  of 
supreme  service  to  the  country.  Likewise  with  all  their 
products.  Infinite  research  is  employed — and  what  is 
the  result?  This  organization  is  today  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  its  kind  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  in 
the  world. 

They  want  to  know  what  the  public  thinks  of  their 
products.  They  want  to  know  how  best  to  serve  the 
public.  They  want  to  know  the  shortcomings,  if  any, 
of  their  merchandise  that  they  may  immediately  im¬ 
prove  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Advertising  Rates  and  Falling  Commodity  Prices 

The  statement  has  been  made  frequently  that  basic 
commodity  prices  are  down  at  least  20%  compared 
with  1930  and  at  least  a  third  when  compared  with 
1920.  Nationally  advertised  lines  of  merchandise  in 
some  few  instances  have  been  reduced,  notably  men’s 
clothing,  women’s  hosiery,  a  few  cosmetics  and  toilet 
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preparations.  Aside  from  these,  almost  all  other  com¬ 
modities  have  tjeen  brought  down  to  levels  conform¬ 
ing  to  present  day  conditions.  In  the  face  of  this, 
there  is  one  commodity,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  has 
not  been  reduced  in  price — the  agate  line  rate  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising. 

When  commodity  prices  began  to  decline,  there  was 
a  proper  demand  for  reductions  in  the  retail  price  of 
commodities.  Many  merchants  found  themselves  stock¬ 
ed  with  quantities  of  merchandise  which  were  worth 
only  replacement  value.  The  wise  merchant  marked  his 
goods  down  and  took  his  losses.  The  results  were  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  great  shrinkage  of  earnings  shown  by 
many  department  and  specialty  stores  last  year. 

The  newspapers  may  be  credited  with  helping  to 
spur  on  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  were 
slow  to  react  to  the  demand  for  price  cuts.  In  spite 
of  the  instrumentality  of  newspapers  in  reducing  mer¬ 
chants’  prices,  when  newsprint  paper  prices  declined 
to  what  we  understand  to  be  less  than  half  its  cost  in 
1920,  coupled  with  declines  in  the  volume  of  circu¬ 
lation,  we  are  asked  to  continue  paying  the  rates  that 
may  have  been  warranted  in  prosperous  times. 

Advertisers  are  not  looking  for  sympathy ;  they  want 
intelligent  cooperation.  Let  us  analyze  this  thing  for  a 
moment :  Is  it  fair  to  ask  an  advertiser  to  pay  a  rate 
of  1.32  milline  this  year  against  1.20  milline  last  year? 
I’ll  put  it  another  way.  When  a  newspaper  added 
30,000  more  or  less  to  its  circulation  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  rate  was  increased  10  cents  i)er  agate  line. 
Today,  with  circulations  in  the  larger  cities  showing 
losses  in  many  cases  with  curtailed  buying  ])ower  on 
the  part  of  the  readers — an  acknowledged  fact — there 
has  been  no  suggestion  of  a  readjustment  of  line  rate 
on  the  part  of  the  newspapers. 

In  New  York,  I  understand,  advertisers  in  some  of 
the  metropolitan  ])apers  have  a  rebate  granted  on 
fluctuations  of  circulation.  Certainly  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  where  that  circulation  is  of  sound, 
substantial  character,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  pajx*rs  I  have  in  mind.  Consider,  too,  is  it 
fair  to  the  advertiser  using  100,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  be  charged  the  same  rate  as  the  user  of  5,000 
lines?  Or  is  the  advertiser  w’ho  favors  a  certain 
medium  to  the  extent  of  say  800,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  year  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
the  one  using  10,000  lines  per  year? 


sirable  advertising  of  merchants  in  its  columns ;  that 
the  attractiveness  of  a  paper  is  gauged  largely  by  the 
selling  power  and  no  pai)er  could  be  considered  success¬ 
ful  until  it  had  secured  as  large  an  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  is  obtainable  in  its  community. 

Department  store  advertising  is  unquestionably  the 
best  gauge  of  the  value  of  a  newspaper ;  results  show 
up  in  the  immediate  response  to  merchandise  adver¬ 
tised.  While  it  is  true  there  is  waste  circulation  in 
direct  mail,  magazine,  radio  and  all  other  forms  of 
advertising,  there  is  little  or  no  value  attached  to  the 
great  amount  of  “phantom”  circulation  of  some  news¬ 
papers  and  for  which  the  advertiser  is  charged. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  early  editions  of  even¬ 
ing  papers  and  evening  editions  of  morning  papers 
have  any  value  whatever  for  the  local  retail  adver¬ 
tiser.  It  may  be  true  these  editions  lend  prestige  to 
the  publication,  but  must  the  local  retail  advertiser  pay 
for  the  promotional  work  done  by  publishers? 

We  know  rivalry  exists  between  publishers  as  it  docs 
among  merchants  but  those  familiar  with  the  various 
aspects  of  this  matter  of  advertising  know  full  well 
that  until  they  are  able  to  meet  upon  a  common  ground 
and  devise  ways  and  means  of  improving  or  eliminating 
those  features  not  now  protluctive  of  business,  the  day 
is  only  delayed  when  a  very  radical  adjustment  of  the 
existing  order  of  publicity  must  be  made. 

The  advertising  agent  is  the  servant  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  same  sense  that  the  merchant  is  the  servant 
of  the  public  in  that  he  must  cater  to  that  public.  I 
say,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  advertisers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  ignore  this  question  of  rates  no  longer  but 
to  meet  and  discuss  the  problem  to  the  end  that  a  just 
verdict  may  he  ascertained  as  to  the  value  of  every 
form  of  media. 


Gauging  the  Value  of  Newspaper  Ads 


Personally,  I  hold  no  brief  for  any  form  of  adver¬ 
tising.  I  have  been  a  staunch  advocate  of  newspaper 
advertising,  but  I  wonder  if  some  of  the  newer  forms 
of  advertising  now  coming  into  vogue  will  not  serious¬ 
ly  challenge  the  position  of  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 


Publishers  are  striving  for  circulation;  yet,  those 
who  spend  millions  for  advertising,  especially  retail 
stores,  know  circulation  alone  is  not  the  factor  of  chief 
concern.  The  standing  of  a  newspaper  in  a  community 
is  of  prime  importance;  its  relative  value  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  media  in  the  same  locality  is  usually 
well-known  to  larger  advertisers  who  have  tested  and 
tried  each. 

Arthur  Brisbane  once  told  me  he  considered  no 
newspaper  complete  unless  it  carried  all  of  the  de- 


Possibilities  of  “Shopping  News” 

Retailers  are  interested  in  the  “Shopping  News” 
published  in  many  leading  cities.  Many  of  these  who 
use  it  declare  it  more  productive  than  any  other  form 
of  advertising.  Other  forms  of  advertising,  ecpially  in¬ 
teresting,  are  now  receiving  greater  attention  than 
formerly.  Heretofore  I  have  l)een  an  av  )wed  opixmeiit 
of  “Shopping  News”  for  the  good  reason  that  I  con¬ 
sidered  that  those  who,  for  ethical  or  religious  reasons, 
preferred  not  to  advertise  on  Sunday  and  are  giving 
a  free  field  to  those  who  use  Sunday  advertising, 
should  not  ask  the  latter  to  help  pay  for  a  medium  that 
mav  increase  their  advertising  e.xpense. 

Recent  developments  have  persuaded  us  that  perhaps 
the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  drop  our  op¬ 
position  to  it  and  join  the  movement.  We  are  now 
ready  to  do  so. 

When  one  looks  about  the  country  and  sees  the 
great  businesses  built  up  with  little  or  no  advertising 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  development,  and  which  do 
little  in  comparison  with  retailers  generally,  even  to¬ 
day,  we  wonder  how  publishers  can  avoid  undertaking 
the  obviously  essential  task  of  proving  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  privilege  of  placing  the  “hall-mark”  of 
quality  at  the  mast-head  of  their  i)roduct  that  it  cannot 
Ik?  questioned  by  local  or  national  advertisers. 


.4iialv9i9  Needed  of  Advertising  Media  and  Values 


May  I  suggest  that  complete  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  space,  rates  and  forms  be  made ;  that  con- 
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The  real  keynote  of  the  present  situation  is  just 
this :  That  everybody  is  finding  a  very  tough  time 
to  make  a  profit.  I  think  that  probably  is  what  you 
are  all  interested  in.  The  important  thing,  however,  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  the  problem  of  making  a  profit 
today  is  not  going  to  change  in  the  future,  because  of 
the  very  severe  decline  in  commodity  prices  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  eighteen  months.  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  that  commodity  prices  are  not  going  to  go 
back  very  rapidly  or  very  far.  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
that  there  may  not  be  some  stiffening  in  commodity 
prices  as  prosjierity  returns,  but  I  think  that  we  must 
agree  that  our  business  in  the  future  must  be  adjusted 
to  present  conditions  or  present  levels  of  commodities, 
and  that  really  means  that  we  have  to  adjust  our  think¬ 
ing  and  the  efficiency  of  our  work  to  new  levels. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  past  will  n  )t  do  for  today : 
what  we  have  done  in  the  past  and  perhaps  what  we 
are  doing  today  will  not  do  for  tomorrow,  so  that  we 
must  re-adjust  our  whole  business  and  our  whole  work 
to  the  jiresent  levels  of  commodity  prices. 

The  problem  of  developing  a  profitable  merchandis¬ 
ing  program,  is  one  of  greater  immediate  importance 
than  ever  before  to  all  dry  goods  merchants  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  this  country. 

With  the  steady  and  still  increasing  decline  in  vol¬ 
ume  which  has  taken  place  almost  univer.sallv  in  the  last 
eighteen  months,  the  problem  of  making  a  profit  in  re¬ 
tail  business  has  become  progressively  more  and  more 
difficult.  The  recently  quoted  figures  of  the  Harvard 
Bureau  on  profits  for  1930  present  a  convincing  proof 
of  this  statement.  And  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
even  with  a  return  of  prosperous  business  this  problem 
will  still  be  one  of  very  serious  proportions  due  to  the 
marked  decline  of  commodity  prices  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  selling  far  more  units  of  merchandise  to 
secure  a  given  volume  of  dollar  sales. 

Reconstruction  of  Mcthocls  Needed 

The  most  important  fundamental  is  for  each  store 
management  and  merchandise  management  to  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  that  present  business  conditions  are  not  likely 
to  change  with  any  dramatic  suddenness  and  that  even 
when  prosperity  gradually  returns  retailers  will  still 


have  the  serious  problem  of  drastically  lower  commodi¬ 
ty  prices  to  deal  w’ith. 

This  really  means  the  entire  reconstruction  of  our 
thinking  and  of  our  methods  to  a  new  and  much  higher 
plane  of  efficiency.  Remember  always  that  the  problem 
is  entirely  capable  of  being  solved  but  that,  to  do  so, 
all  executives  must  work  harder,  and  be  much  more 
constructive  in  their  thinking  and  in  the  carrying  out 
of  their  program  than  ever  before. 

Four  Ways  of  Increasing  Net  Profit 

There  are  four  major  ways  of  maintaining  or  in¬ 
creasing  net  profit  in  a  retail  store.  I  shall  discuss  them 
in  order.  First  comes  expense  reduction.  Second  comes 
greater  cash  discounts.  And  third  and  most  imi)ortant 
to  this  particular  group  of  merchandise  managers  comes 
the  problem  of  maintaining  a  larger  gross  merchandise 
profit.  Fourth,  and  almost  of  equal  imjxtrtance.  comes 
the  maintenance  of  \'olume  of  Sales. 

I  often  put  the  question  up  to  our  e.xecutives  as  to 
whether  our  judgment  was  better  a  few  years  ago 
when  we  decided  to  do  certain  things,  or  whether  it  is 
better  today  when  we  talk  about  changing  those  things. 
Today  we  are  under  stress,  we  are  under  difficulty ;  we 
are  trying  to  make  a  profit  on  our  businesses,  and  we 
have  to  clo  radical  things  to  make  such  a  profit :  and  I 
sometimes  feel  that  today  is  the  day  that  our  judgment 
is  biased,  and  not  the  time  that  we  made  these  decisions 
originally.  Therefore  we  should  go  slow  in  any  changes 
we  make;  go  slow  in  any  things  we  do  to  ntake  sure 
that  our  judgment  today  is  right,  as  against  the  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  time  we  put  these  things  into  effect. 

Expense  Reduction 

As  merchandise  men  you  are  all  vitally  interested  in 
exi)ense  reduction  in  your  store  because  the  reduction 
of  expense  is  one  of  the  (piickest.  and  in  a  sense  one 
of  the  easiest  ways,  of  favorably  aflfecting  the  net  profit 
of  the  institution.  I  assume  that  practically  every  mer¬ 
chant  in  this  country  has  of  necessity  given  a  great  deal 
of  his  thought  and  attention  to  this  subject  during  the 
last  year  and  one-half.  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  pre¬ 
sent  briefly  my  conclusions. 

1.  Expense  reduction  should  be  started  vcr\  promptly 
lAiencver  any  steady  volume  decline  becomes  evident 
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and  should  be  maintained  at  a  rate  just  as  close  as 
jjossible  to  the  rate  of  the  volume  decline,  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  expense  percentage  at  a  figure  which 
experience  has  proven  will  yield  a  profit. 

2.  Expense  reduction  should  be  carried  on  day  by  day 
and  the  executives  in  charge  of  the  program  should 
never  come  to  the  point  where  they  say  that  no  further 
reductions  can  be  made.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  point 
cannot  be  reached  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  seldom  reached. 
Eadi  day  some  new  item  of  e-xj^ense  comes  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  if  the  proper  attitude  is  maintained  it  is 
frequently  very  surprising  what  progress  can  be  made. 

3.  Each  store  should  set  up  a  committee  or  delegate 
certain  executives  to  have  the  definite  responsibility  of 
the  expense  reduction  program  and  in  every  store  large 
or  .small  a  budget  sbould  be  set  up,  carefully  studied 
and  lived  up  to. 

4.  In  my  ozvn  opinion  the  reduction  of  zvages  should 
be  postponed  just  as  long  as  is  possible  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case.  I  do  not  make  the  statement  that  wages 
should  not  be  reduced  because  no  one  realizes  any  more 
than  I  do  that  wage  reduction  has  become  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity  in  many  businesses  and  w’ill  become  just  that  in 
many  more  unless  jjresent  conditions  change  very  soon 
and  very  substantially  for  the  better.  I  simply  say  that 
any  store  which  is  in  a  jxjsition  to  carry  on  without  a 
wage  reduction,  particularly  for  the  rank  and  file, 
should  do  so.  If  wage  reductions  become  necessary 
they  should  start  with  the  firm  and  with  executives  and 
the  rank  and  file  left  to  the  last  ix)ssible  moment.  If  it 
becomes  obvious,  however,  that  wage  reductions  are 
vital  to  the  continued  life  or  success  of  a  given  store 
they  should  be  made  promptly  and  courageously  but 
with  the  reduction  to  the  rank  and  file  as  small  a  per¬ 
centage  as  good  judgment  will  permit. 

5.  Einally  in  carrying  out  any  expense  reduction 
program  tremendous  care  should  be  used  in  an  endeavor 
to  maintain,  insofar  as  humanly  possible,  the  store’s 
fundamental  policies,  and  in  continuing  good  sendee  to 
the  consuming  public.  Every  measure  of  economy  con¬ 
sidered  should  be  weighed  with  great  care  in  its  relation 
to  the  future  success  of  the  store.  Remember  above  all 
other  things  that  there  is  a  tendency  at  a  time  like  this 
to  throw  aside  or  modify  policies  which  have  for  years 
proven  successful,  and  there  is  a  great  danger  that  our 
craft  will  lose  all  of  the  progress  which  we  have  made 
in  employee  relations  and  in  service  to  our  public  over 
a  period  of  years.  Such  a  tendency  should  be  fully 
realized  and  every  effort  made  not  to  go  any  further 
than  actually  necessary.  I  would  lay  down  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  that  it  is  perhaps  better  to  go  through  this  per¬ 
iod  with  little  or  no  profit  or  even  a  loss  than  to  sacri¬ 
fice  public  or  employee  esteem  which  might  result 
disastrously  for  years  to  come. 

6.  It  is  equally  important,  however,  to  remember  that 
when  conditions  improve,  as  they  are  bound  to  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  that  zve  should  not  again  allow 
our  expenses  to  inflate  with  returning  volume  as  we  did 
in  1927,  1928  and  1929.  We  should  attempt  rather  to 
stick  to  the  fundamentals  that  the  last  eighteen  months 
have  taught  us  and  keep  our  expense  rate  as  low  as  we 
are  able,  passing  on  the  benefits  to  our  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  in  lower  prices.  This  is  very  important,  but  I  am 
afraid  unless  we  keep  this  thought  constantly  before 


us  that  many  of  us  wilbforget  the  lessons  of  today  just 
as  soon  as  our  volume  starts  again  on  the  upgrade. 

Increase  Discounts 

The  second  major  method  of  developing  a  profitable 
merchandising  program  is  in  maintaining  or  increasing 
cash  discounts. 

Frankly  I  dignify  the  cash  discount  by  making  it  a 
separate  topic  for  discussion  because  the  entire  retail 
business  of  the  country  is  built  on  the  consitleration  of 
the  cash  discount,  as  is  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  store’s 
profit,  and  under  present  conditions  when  very  few 
stores  are  making  any  net  profit  whatever  the  cash 
discount  has  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance. 

Therefore,  1  lay  down  the  principle  that  one  of  the 
most  vital  j)ieces  of  work  that  you  can  accomplish  in 
your  own  merchandising  program  is  to  increase  the 
cash  discount  of  your  store.  More  specifically  every 
store  should  attempt  to  get  the  maximum  individual 
discount  from  each  manufacturer  in  each  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  even  more  important  this  group  of  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  should  col¬ 
lectively  study  out  those  departments  and  industries 
where  a  low  discount  rate  prevails  and  a  national  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  these  terms  to  a  higher  level. 

I  realize  fully  that  in  making  this  statement  there 
may  follow  criticism  and  opposition  from  various  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  involved,  and  justly  so,  because 
there  is  very  generally  a  complete  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  (even  many  of 
the  largest  and  most  thoughtful  of  them)  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  or  increasing 
the  cash  discount  in  retail  stores. 

Increasing  Markups  Difficult 

The  average  individual  manufacturer,  or  group  of 
manufacturers,  when  approached  for  a  greater  discount 
counters  by  saying,  “Why  not  increase  your  purchase 
markup  instead?”  This  is  a  very  logical  question  and 
my  answer  is  just  this,  that  a  general  increase  of  any 
sizeable  amount  in  purchase  markup  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  because  the  average  buyer  of  this  country  is  com- 
j)eting  with  scores  of  other  buyers  who  have  been 
educated  on  the  basis  that  the  markup  in  a  given  de¬ 
partment  should  be  a  certain  definite  percentage. 
Therefore,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  under  any 
condition,  and  particularly  under  the  conditions  of  very 
keen  competition  which  exists  today,  to  raise  the  pur¬ 
chase  markups  in  any  degree  which  would  be  really 
helpful  under  the  present  very  difficult  circumstances. 

The  manufacturers  in  any  industry  can  easily  and 
quickly  raise  their  cash  discount,  for  example,  from 
2%  ten  days  to  5%  ten  days,  or  from  5%  ten  days 
to  7  or  8%  ten  days,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  will 
in  most  cases  of  necessity  have  to  increase  their  cost 
prices  in  proportion.  But  the  net  result  to  the  stores 
of  this  country  will  be  this,  that  our  buyers  will  con- 
t.nue  to  maintain  the  same  standard  of  markup  on 
retail  to  which  they  have  been  educated.  And  the  net 
result  to  retailers,  without  doing  the  manufacturers  any 
harm,  is  the  possibility  of  a  greater  profit  to  the  retail¬ 
er  when  the  entire  trade  vitally  needs  an  added  possi¬ 
bility  of  profit. 
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I  lie  need  for  this  greater  jmifit  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Harvard  statistics  to  which  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  referred.  These  figures  for  1930  show  a  loss 
from  operations  for  department  stores  doing  over 
$2.( >00.000  annually  of  an  average  of  0.5  jier  cent 
coiniiared  with  a  profit  of  1.1  jier  cent  in  1929.  h'or 
deptirtment  stores  doing  $500,000  to  $2.0(X),0(X)  annu¬ 
ally  the  figure  is  a  loss  of  1.8  per  cent  against  a  1929 
profit  of  0.1  per  cent,  and  for  department  stores  doing 
les?'  than  $500,000  a  loss  of  3.2  jier  cent  against  a  loss 
of  0.7  ])er  cent  in  1929.  .\nd  for  85  specialty  stores 
there  was  a  1930  loss  from  operations  of  1.1  jier  cent 
coinjiared  with  a  profit  of  1.0  jier  cent  in  1929.  Truly 
very  significant  figures! 

W’e  have  had  many  intere.sting  e.xperiences  in  the 
last  two  years  on  the  subject  of  increasing  markup. 
.\  buyer  would  come  to  a  divisional  merchandise  man 
with  a  sale  aiul  suggest  a  certain  i)rice.  That  might  he 
considered  by  the  general  merchandi.se  management 
and  (|uite  frecpiently  if  the  sale  were  large  enough, 
by  the  firm;  and  fretiuently  the  firm  and  the  general 
merchandise  management  have  suggested  sliglit  in¬ 
creases  in  the  suggested  price,  which  brought  (me. 
two.  three,  four,  or  five  per  cent  more  purchase  mark¬ 
up.  and  the  sale  has  g(me  over  very  successfully.  'I'liis 
merely  goes  to  show  that  fre(|uently  the  buyer  lacks 
courage  in  i)ricing  his  merchandise.  He  doesn't  follow 
through  in  his  thinking,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  courage 
and  a  lot  of  careful  thought  to  arrive  at  the  jjrice  at 
which  the  profit  is  the  greatest,  and  still  t )  put  over 
the  volume,  and  put  over  the  sale.  So  that  I  re- 
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commend  to  you  that  that  is  a  place  where  a  great  deal 
more  thought  and  attention  can  be  given. 

Discount  IX  ill  Not  Decrease  Maiiul'acturer's  Profit 

If  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  w-ould  only  real¬ 
ize  that  any  attemi)t  to  get  a  greater  discount  is  not  an 
attempt  to  cut  their  profit,  as  the  retailer  knows  fully 
they  must  make  a  ])rofit  to  succeed,  but  rather  an 
attempt  to  adjust  our  own  affairs  to  a  greater  profit 
in  the  way  which  seems  most  feasible  and  possible 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  buying  fraternity 
of  the  country  is  educated  to  a  more  or  less  fi.xed 
])ere'entage  of  inircha.se  markup  in  each  dei)artment ! 
•Any  attemi)t  to  change  this  standard  is  of  almost  im- 
po.ssible  proportions. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  a  serious  national  attempt 
by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  of  the  X.  R. 
1).  (I.  .\.  through  ])roi)erly  constituted  committees,  of 
national  prominence,  to  sell  all  1  )w  discount  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  the  advisability  and  good  judgment 
of  increasing  their  rate  of  cash  discount. 

.More  Efficient  Merchandising 

The  third  and  jicrhaps  most  important  fundamental 
in  develoi)ing  and  maintaining  a  ])rofitable  store  o])er- 
ation  is  in  .securing  a  higher  maintained  gross  mer- 
chandi.se  ])rofit  through  more  efficient  merchandising. 
This  is  a  very  broad  subject  but  I  will  confine  myself 
to  a  few  of  the  most  imp(jrtant  subdivisions  of  the 
subject  and  give  them  to  you  in  more  or  less  epigram¬ 
matic  style  w’ith  little  discussion  of  each. 
i;i  page  452) 


4  Reliable  Guide  for  Every  Store  Executive 
Interested  in  the  Expense  Problem 

REPORT  ON  OPERATING  EXPENSES— 1930 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 


In  checking  your  own  operating  figures,  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

First — To  gauge  the  gross  margia 

Second — To  gauge  expense  by  the  natural  divisions 

Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives  analyses  of 
operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn,  percentage  of 
markdown  and  net  profit. 

^asis  of  distribution  of  '^Reports 

One  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  each  member  of  record  holding  membership  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Additional  copies  to  members  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  (for  copies  in  excess  of  those  sent  free 

by  the  Association) .  .  $2.00  each 

Copies  to  non -members .  .  5.00  each 

There  will  be  the  following  discounts  on  quantity — 

Less  than  10  copies  .  .  Net 

10  to  100  copies  .  25% 

100  copies  or  more  .  40% 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Articles  Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Distributors  and  the  Depression 

By  Kenneth  Collins,  Executive  Vice-President  an«l  Publicity  Director, 

R,  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Address  delivered  before  the  Convention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Ameriea 

in  .Vcw  York,  June  15,  1931 


During  the  past  twenty  months  advertising  has 
been  given  its  greatest  challenge.  It  has  failed. 
Not  because  advertising  has  not  the  power  to 
accomplish  what  it  should  have.  But  because  it  has 
been  mis-directed.  This  country  is  filled  with  an 
abundance  of  things  to  eat,  to  wear,  and  to  live  with. 
The  banks  are  overflowing  with  money.  Many  banks 
are  now  refusing  to  accept  new  savings  accounts.  Our 
reserves  of  gold  are  piling  up  every  day.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  this,  advertising  has  been  absolutely  impotent. 
Goods  I'.nve  not  been  moved ;  the  dollars  ’have  not  been 
put  into  circulation. 

We  have  had  nearly  two  years  of  a  most  severe 
depression  exasperatingly  aggravated  by  the  paradox 
of  having  vast  stocks  of  raw  materials,  food  and  money. 
The  country  is  bewildered  with  its  own  productivity. 
Everyone  sees  this  wealth  of  goods  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  wealth  of  money  on  the  other.  Neither  can  be 
pried  loose. 

With  hundreds  of  thousands  in  bread  lines,  and 
6,500,000  peo])le  unemployed,  we  find  foodstuffs  rot¬ 
ting  because  they  cannot  be  bought  by  the  people  in 
the  richest  country  in  the  world. 

Advertising  Has  Fallen  Down  on  Its  Job 

If  you  will  study  the  per  capita  savings  in  savings 
banks  alone — not  considering  at  all  the  tremendous 
fund  of  savings  that  has  gone  into  greater  home  owner¬ 
ship,  securities,  insurance,  etc. — you  will  find  that  this 
factor  today  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  the 
depression  year  of  1920.  Let  us  presume  for  the 
moment  that  certain  savings  are  essential ;  that  there 
is  a  jxfint  beyond  which  savings  cannot  be  depleted 
witJi  safety,  and  that  this  point  was  the  per  capita 
savings  deposits  in  our  banks  in  1920.  If  this  is  true, 
then  we  must  realize  that  we  have  put  into  a  reservoir 
the  portion  of  the  purchasing  activity  which  means 
the  difference  between  good  times  and  bad. 

Visualize  a  massive  store  and  picture  millions  of 
men  and  women  passing  that  store,  each  clutching  a 
five  dollar  bill — a  five  dollar  bill  which  doesn’t  need 
to  be  saved — but  which  is  at  this  moment  passing  that 
massive  store  on  its  way  to  the  bank  where  it  will 
lie  in  sweet  repose.  Every  one  of  those  millions  of 
people  constitutes  the  pointing  finger  of  indictment  of 


present  day  advertising.  Everyone  of  those  millions 
is  an  unassailable  piece  of  evidence  for  the  contention 
that  advertising  has  failed  to  make  people  want 
pleasure,  enjoyment  and  comfort  out  of  that  five  dollars 
more  than  they  W’ant  to  save  it. 

On  one  hand,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  goods  and  an  over-production  of  pro¬ 
ductive  cajiacity  in  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  massive  reservoir  of  inactive  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  ability  in  our  banks.  Between  the  two  lies 
a  frame  of  mind.  That  frame  of  mind  is.  without 
(|ualification.  advertising’s  responsibility.  Advertising 
could  easily  change  that  frame  of  mind  but  we  who 
write  advertising  have  written  the  wrong  kind.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  we  have  fallen  down  on  the  job. 
We  have*  failed  both  to  understand  that  frame  of  mind 
as  it  exists  and  we  have  failed  to  direct  it  into  a 
buying  mood.  Of  course,  advertising  men  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  have  failed. 

Academic  Attitude  of  Business  ^Icn 

What  have  other  business  men  done  about  this 
situation?  They  have  talked  interminably,  held  con¬ 
ference  after  conference,  discussed  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment.  Eascism,  the  Capitalistic  system,  the  pitfalls  of 
Communism — everything  in  the  world  except  the  real 
fact :  that  they  must  go  home  from  all  these  confer¬ 
ences  to  face  the  workaday  world  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  is  operating  under  a  .set  economic  system, 
with  an  established  form  of  government  about  which 
we  have  always  claimed  to  be  exceedingly  proud. 

There  is  no  point  in  assuming  that  any  sane  bus¬ 
iness  man  has  actually  been  other  than  academic  in 
most  of  these  discussions.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
a  very  profitable  thing  to  philosophize  about  the 
political  and  economic  systems  of  this  world.  It  is 
stimulating  intellectually  to  question  anything — from 
the  basis  of  our  government  to  the  economic  structure 
under  which  we  earn  our  living.  But  there  isn’t  a 
single  one  of  us  who  seriously  e.xpects  anything  cata¬ 
clysmic  to  come  out  of  this.  No  one  of  us  goes  to  bed 
at  night  with  the  bogey  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  staring  him  in  the  face.  No  one  ever  expects 
either  an  earthquake  or  a  revolution. 
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The  Anicric.'iti  lalx)rer  has  taken  it  squarely  on  the 
cliin  in  this  period  of  depression,  has  stood  up  man- 
fiillv — and  ajjparently  has  more  faith  in  the  sound 
structure  of  this  country  than  a  lot  of  the  leaders  who 
have  done  the  gloomy  philosophising. 

If  this  country — its  financial  structure,  its  political 
organization,  its  workers — isn't  worth  having  unbound¬ 
ed  faith  in  at  the  present  moment,  then  in  the  name 
of  sanity  why  did  wc  send  millions  of  men  to  Europe 
ill  the  late  war  to  fight  for  it? 

Solution  is  Critical  Appraisal  and  Presentation 
of  Facts 

When  wc  make  up  our  minds  that  the  man  who 
sells  America  short  will  go  broke,  when  we  decide  that 
our  problem  is  not  to  talk  constantly,  but  to  do  some¬ 
thing —  then  we  will  be  able  to  devise  some  way  of 
getting  out  of  this  present  depression. — And  to  get 
out  of  the  depression  simply  means  to  get  dollars 
into  circulation. 

The  large  corporations  of  this  country  with  vast 
resources  must  be  persuaded  that  this  is  the  time  to 
buy  essential  raw’  materials.  The  buying  public  must 
be  convinced  that  it  is  wise  to  invest  their  money  in 
merchandise,  in  bonds,  in  securities,  at  this  time. 

How’?  By  simply  reiterating  day  after  day  talks  about 
sales  and  bargains?  That  won’t  work.  W  e  have  lied  too 
long.  We  have  worked  too  many  horrible  exagger¬ 
ations  into  our  advertising  in  the  past.  I  and  a  great 
many  others  predicted  two  and  three  years  ago  that 
one  day  these  chickens  would  come  home  to  roost — 
that  one  day  the  deliberate  falsehoods,  and  the  horrible 
mis-statements  of  advertising,  would  make  the  public 
so  incredulous  that  in  a  moment  when  it  is  difficult  to 
get  business,  the  public  would  not  believe  the  claims 
of  advertisers.  We  have  seen  this  demonstrated  during 
tlie  past  year  with  startling  clarity.  Store  after  store, 
national  advertiser  after  national  advertiser,  has  tried 
to  persuade  the  public  to  buy — but  the  j)ublic  has 
been  fo(»led  too  often. 

I  see  but  one  solution,  and  that  solution  lies  in  an 
honest,  critical  appraisal  of  the  facts  and  a  forthright 
presentation  of  them.  This  is  a  depression — one  of 
the  worst  w’e  have  experienced.  We  all  know’  it.  The 
lK)othlack  who  shines  your  shoes,  your  barljer,  your 
tailor,  your  street  car  conductor,  your  banker,  your 
lawyer.  You  are  fooling  no  one  when  you  speak  in 
discreet,  hushed  tones  about  it.  Everyone,  every  place 
knows  that  times  are  hard.  How  hard?  Xo  one  w’ants 
to  face  the  facts.  The  average  person  refuses  in  his 
own  private  life  to  take  a  look  into  his  checkbook  to 
find  out  what  his  balance  is.  He  w’aits  until  he  has 
overdrawn  his  account.  He  doesn’t  count  the  cost 
of  mounting  bills  until  the  first  of  the  month.  Then 
he  finds  himself  in  an  alarming  predicament. 

But  when  the  bill  collector  is  on  his  doorstep,  he 
is  forced  to  sit  dow’n  and  face  the  facts.  The  bill 
collector  is  on  most  of  our  doorsteps  these  days. 

Treiiieinlous  Values  Today 

Caesar  put  to  death  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings.  But 
that  was  the  first  time  he  heard  them.  We  can  tell 
the  public  today  things  they  already  know.  .And  then 
we  can  intelligently  interpret  them. 


See  what  this  means.  Every!)  vdy  talks  depression, 
hard  times,  unemployment.  Everyone  visualizes  bread 
lines  and  social  disturbances.  Everyone  becomes  hys¬ 
terical,  hoards,  saves  unintelligently.  He  does  so  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  knows  these  are  hard  times.  -And  yet 
that  same  man  will  sit  and  reminisce  alK)ut  "the  good 
old  days”  when  butter  was  25  cents  a  pound  and  eggs 
20  cents  a  dozen  and  pork  chops  2  for  15  cents. 
These  are  the  good  old  times.  You  can  buy  your  pork 
chops  for  less  than  2  for  15  cents  and  your  butter 
and  eggs  for  25  cents  and  20  cents;  you  can  buy  \ 
good  straw  hat  for  $1.00  and  a  suit  of  men’s  under- 
w’ear  for  less  than  50  cents.  Adu  can  buy  a  respect¬ 
able  suit  of  clothes  for  under  $30  and  your  wife  can 
get  a  very  presentable  dress  for  under  $10. 

That’s  what  hard  times  means  to  the  people  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  money  to  spend.  It  means 
that  the  necessities  and  the  pleasant  thing  in  life  have 
become  so  cheap  that  the  buying  public  can  afford  to 
have  many  things  they  could  never  have  before.  It 
is  our  business  to  point  out  that  this  depression  has 
brought  the  price  of  silver  to  what  is  probably  the 
low’est  point  in  its  history;  that  silk  is  cheaper  than 
it  has  been  since  the  Spanish- American  War ;  that 
prices  on  certain  grades  of  wool  have  not  been  so 
low  in  30  years  and  are  still  dropping;  that  lead,  tin, 
zinc,  copj)er,  steel — all  reflect  the  same  dramatic  de¬ 
cline.  The  average  price  of  all  commodities  is  back 
to  1914  levels. 

There  is  concrete  substantiation  for  the  assertion 
that  prices  are  low — and  that  they  are  probably  as 
low  as  they  are  likely  to  go.  With  silk  at  $2.25  a 
pound,  no  matter  w’hat  price  it  drops  to  there  will 
be  but  little  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  gar¬ 
ment.  Labor  is  too  large  a  factor  and  I  maintain  that 
wage  rates  must  be  kei)t  at  the  present  levels  and 
that  every  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  retailer  must 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  see  that  the  -American 
standar<l  of  living  is  maintained  exactly  where  it  is. 

Raw  Material  Prices  Too  Low 

I  personally  believe  that  prices  of  raw  commodities 
are  much  too  low.  I  feel  also  that  they  cannot  go 
materially  low’er.  We  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to 
sell  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  For  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  w’ho  produce  raw  material,  prices  must 
go  up — and  prices  will  rise  rapidly  the  moment  any 
sort  of  buying  campaign  can  be  made  effective. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  haven’t  one  illusion  in 
the  world  that  you  or  I  or  anyone  else  is  going  to 
buy  anything  at  this  time  for  altruistic  motives.  We 
aren’t  going  to  buy  goods  because  we  feel  that  by 
that  method  we  will  bring  back  prosperity.  We  are 
going  to  buy  goods  because  we  realize  that  intelligent 
people  invest  their  money  when  they  can  get  almost 
more  than  their  money’s  worth.  We  are  going  to  buy 
goods  because  we  realize  that  most  of  the  great  fortunes 
in  this  country  have  been  founded  in  periods  of  de¬ 
pression  and  that  those  with  money  to  invest,  spend 
it  in  buyers’  markets  in  order  to  re-sell  later  at  much 
higher  prices.  We  are  going  to  buy  because  we  realize 
that  this  is  the  time  to  get  many  of  the  things  we 
hav-.*  always  coveted — diamonds,  rare  books,  fine  rugs, 
beautiful  linens,  fine  china.  These  things  become  per¬ 
manent,  priceless  possessions. 
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The  corollary  of  this  is  of  course  that  good  times 
will  return  as  we  play  upon  the  selfish  instincts  of 
thos;  to  whom  we  talk.  Advertising  men  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  great  deal  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  intelligence.  They  are  accustomed  to  think 
they  know  a  lot  about  the  buying  public.  They  are 
accustomed  to  think  they  understand  motives. 

Must  Talk  About  Depression  to  Get  Out  of  It 

I  think  the  last  20  months  should  have  humbled  a 
great  many  of  them.  For  we  have  failed  pathetically 
in  a  period  when  the  country’s  prosperity  apparently 
depended  uioon  advertising  to  Icxosen  the  strings  of 
the  nation’s  pocketlxook. 

If  it  needs  more  money  to  advertise  in  larger  space, 
to  tell  seriously — dramatically,  intelligently,  what  has 
hapixned  to  price  after  price  of  raw  commodities 
and  finished  goods,  then  spend  the  money.  But  the 
message  must  be  told  everywhere  if  we  are  to  recover 
from  this  present  economic  dilemma. 

In  a  sense  we  must  say  to  ourselves,  to  get  out  of 
the  depression  we  must  talk  alxoiit  the  depression. 

1  don’t  pretend  that  by  this  step  all  the  ills  of  the 
world  will  be  cured,  but  1  know  that  if  more  people 
spend  money  Iwcause  we  face  facts  in  our  advertising 
that  will  be  the  simple  rudimentary  way  out.  .Ancl 
any  man  who  hasn’t  courage  enough  to  face  facts, 
enough  courage  to  have  faith  in  the  American  work¬ 
man,  enough  courage  to  believe  that  this  government 

(Coiuiiiucd 


which  has  weathered  so  many  major  depressions,  is 
not  gomg  to  weather  this  one  successfully,  hasn’t  much 
business  in  business,  which  is  no  place  for  intellectual 
and  moral  cowards. 

The  thing  I  am  talking  about  can  be  done.  It  is 
IiLMiig  done  at  the  present  time. 

The  affiliation  of  stores  with  which  I  am  associated, 
the  great  Gimbel  chain.  Bloomingdale’s.  Hearn’s. 
.\rnold  Constable,  \\  anamaker’s,  Rus.sek’s,  Oppenheim 
Collins,  Gilchrist’s  in  Boston.  Frank  and  Seder  in 
Detroit — the  number  of  stores  is  endless — have  all 
embarked  dramatically  on  a  series  of  merchandise 
l)resentati(jns  in  which  plain  facts  have  been  told. 

We  have  prmted  the  word  “Depression”  in  72-point 
type.  We  have  admitted  that  there  is  unemployment. 
W  e  have  stated  that  raw  material  jjrices  are  too  low. 
And  the  pubi  c,  suddenly  seeing  the  logic  of  this — re¬ 
cognizing  that  at  no  timejn  the  past  10  years  could  they 
so  advantageously  buy  tiie  things  thev  want,  have  rc-- 
sponded  generously.  Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Macy  affiliation  of  stores— widely  separated  geogra¬ 
phically.  has  registered  a  very  large  dollar  increase 
in  sales  during  these  past  two  weeks — with  an  almost 
incredible  increase  in  the  number  of  tran.sactions.  .\t 
Macy’s  alone,  the  number  of  transactions  has  been 
42%  ahead  of  tho.se  in  the  corresponding  week  last 
year. 

.\nd  here  let  me  take  my  hat  off  to  the  housewives 
of  .America.  While  the  economists  and  bankers  and 
oil  paije  434) 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


/  'kc-Chainnan 

♦PAUL  E.  MURPHY 

I'rederick  Loeser  &  Uo.,  Inc. 
Br(X)klyn,  X.  V. 

♦W.  T.  WHITE 

Halm  Department  Stores.  Inc. 
New  York.  X.  Y. 

C.  GORDOX  AXDERSOX 
Hunline’s, 

Miami,  Fla. 

HARRY  BUFEUM 
Buffum's,  Inc. 

Long  Beach.  Ual. 

KEXXETH  UtM.LIXS 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Uo..  Inc. 

Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

AXDREW  UOXXOl.I.Y 
Joseph  Horne  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WALTER  S.  HAMBURGER 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Uo. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

*F.xccutivc  Committee 


Chairman 

*H.  F.  TWf).MEY 

Iordan  Marsh  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 


II.  F.  TWiniEY 

Past  Chairman 
•:-R.\XK  A.  BLACK 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co. 
Boston.  Mass. 


Secretary- T  reasurer 

♦ARTHUR  O.  PRICE 
The  Xamm  Store 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

LOIS  B.  HUXTER 
L.  S.  Donaldson  Co. 
Minneaixdis,  Minn. 

WM.  H.  .MiLEOD 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co. 
Boston.  Mass. 

JA.MES  ROTTO 
Tho  Hecht  Company 
Washington,  1).  C. 

R.  V.  TOSSELL 
The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 

W.  Z.  TUCKER 
Wieboldt  Stores.  Inc. 
Chicago.  III. 

Past  Chairman 

RALPH  L.  YOXKER 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
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Makins:  Workrooms  Pay  Their  Way 


B,  E  J.  Rtheht, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


the  J.  L.  Hmlson  Company, 


,  ,  „  Co„anra,l  C,«.  llu-  S,.,n-  nirisio,,. 

Address  trc^.'>dcd  a,  Hu  >5,  W31 


rpHE  assii-nment  Ijiven  After  wit 

I  title  -Making  r  .rf'iect'  it  niialtt  t„ 

^  e.mtem|)latmgtie  sco|Kot^^»til  ,1,^ 

l)etter  be  expressed  as.  ....^jvities  alone  these  lines  to 

on  cost  of  operation  too  often  tu 

Department  ^  .  necessary  evils,  an  overhead 

SSrrrl^wiJ'aeai.  s,ice. 

Sale,  Promotion  Value  of  Workroom,  e 

Gradually,  however,  ^^S'ng  ^^''<1-  " 

;rrS"«  m^rly  a'jlntini.rated 

"■“rtirn?wS™“Scept  of  *o‘'^r"a ' 

Ptovid. 

; -Sie^t  cTrir  gr^td  VliAt-nal  source,  of 

'’tmil  recent  year,  an  ea,.ene„ce,l 

ment  Manager,  directly  a  satisfactory 

ing  thTprope?  administration  of  Work- 

arrangement  hirthj^  1  proportions. 

rooms.  As  \\  orknion  became  more 

however  am  the^mhv  d^.^^  superficial  super- 

involved.  It  became  e  „rr>i'tiral  as  too  often  cost 

vision  of  the  Buyer  ^as  not  practica 

and  expense  were  respective  Sell- 

dividual  efforts  to  render  service  to  bis  i 

ing  Department.  of  Cen- 

'I'his  condition  first  broiigni 

tralization  of  yipervisioii  was  made 

trahzed  organization.  Oueratim^  Management  instead 
directlv  responsible  to  <  )peratin^ 

?;'m,^"wiXhol“r.  a  definite  ,et-u,>  t  .ward  a„t  and 


3xr\£Ssr=i';=2fS 

to  Workrooms  functioning  as  a  Worfc 

such  as  (Garment  Alteration.  Carpet.  Drapery 

rooms,  etc. 

Advantages  of  Centralized  Workrooms 
\n  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  such  c^itrahza- 
tifin  in  Hudson's  is  particularly  seen  m  ^atmn 
of  our  so-called  “Customers  Service  Department  . 
d^U  divi^ion  render,  n,«hanlcal  -I 
on  all  merchandise  of  that  nature  sold  m 
along  with  any  outside  service  to 

nartment  with  a  total  personnel  of  19  at  present,  m 
ffnZn  clerical,  i,  heided  l.y  a  competent  techntca 
n,rn  dtoroughw  versed  in  the  atave  lines,  wtth  most 
of  the  biilance  Jf  |Krsonnel  trametl  to  gtve  tnterchange- 

°'’'jtt«"'*few  of  the  services  rendered  l.y  this  Work- 

roim  are  as  follows;  iw  „ 

'  Complete  Radio  Service,  including  installation 

;  of  all  sets  sold  in  St  ire  or  elsewhere. 

1  Complete  repair  ser v  ice  on  al  makes  ot  \\ 

r  ing  Machines.  Ironers.  and  Electrical  .\pph 

^  ances  of  all  kinds. 

Sewing  Machine  repair. 

i:  Installation  of  Cas  and  Electric  Stoves  and 

( )il  Burners.  „  . 

I  Set-up  and  Installation  of  IMayground  Eiiuip- 

ment. 

’  1  amp  Repair,  etc. 

7-  Formerly  each  selling  department  carried  one  or 
t  more  such  service  men  to  handle  its  respective  mstalla- 
n-  turn  and  repair  service.  With  centralization,  however 
■  1-  the  total  personnel  engaged  in 

nature  has  not  only  been  greatly  "f  /^he  deiS- 
m-  more  efficient  as  a  whole,  and  with  it  all.  the  depa 

ment  has  been  able  to  show  an  operatmg  1^^^- 
e  Under  the  old  system  non-productive  time  of  ser- 

'^hh  r  ersofiSn^L  formation 

and  last  five  years. 
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With  the  setting  up  of  this  department  as  a  separate 
organization,  inventories  of  parent  departments  were 
not  inflated  through  service  sales. 

The  major  Workrooms  at  Hudson's  operated  on  the 
centralized  plan  are; 

Garment  Alteration 
Busheling 
Carpet  Workroom 
Drapery  Workroom 
Customers’  Service 
Fur  Storage 
Hosiery  Repair 

Jewelry  Repair  and  Engraving 
Laundry 

Shoe  Repair  and  Cleaning 
Piano  Tuning  and  Finishing 
Cabinet  Making  and  Finishing 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  are  the  smaller  De¬ 
partments,  such  as  Corset  Alteration.  Dry  Cleaning, 
Picture  Framing,  Art  Needle  Workroom,  Glove  Re¬ 
pair,  Men’s  Shirt  Alteration,  and  Small  Instrument 
Repair. 


The  total  jtersonnel  involved  in  the  above  activities 
runs  from  500  to  750.  with  a  payroll  of  approximately 
$15,000  weekly.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
this  phase  of  Department  Store  Work  is  no  small  part 
of  the  total  and  certainly  deserves  major  consideratioti. 

Vi  orkrooiii  Expense  CoiilroLs 

To  provide  Management  with  a  true  picture  of 
Workroom  Ojieration.  it  is  necessary  first  to  have  set 
up  ade(|uate  Expense  Controls  for  each  individual 
workroom,  along  with  supplementary  periodical  jtro- 
duction  reports. 

The  basic  schedule  on  the  next  page  is  set  tip  for  all 
Workrooms  at  Hudson’s  to  provide  the  projter  Month¬ 
ly  Operating  Statement. 

This  monthly  statement,  however,  does  not  provide 
sufficient  control  for  close  check  on  operating  effi¬ 
ciency,  as  the  interval  between  such  reports  is  too  great. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  additional  sources 
of  information  or  measure  sticks  gathered  daily  and 
weekly  in  terms  of  units  of  production,  labor  sales,  or 
“Service  Rendered’’,  comparing  these  continually  with 
the  major  expense  item.  Wage. 


A  Manual  on  the  Purchase  and  Use  of  Wrapping  Supplies 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  WRAPPING  AND 
PACKING  SUPPLIES 


Prepared  by  the  Operating  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the  Store  Managers'  Division 


HAVE  YOU  THE  RIGHT  ANSWER  TO  THESE  QUESTIONS? 


Are  you  ordering  too  many  different  sizes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  containers  ? 

Have  you  analyzed  your  range  of  lx)x  and  bag 
sizes  in  relation  to  merchandise  requirements? 

Do  you  know  what  sizes  other  stores  are  carrying 
and  the  merchandise  for  which  they  are  usetl? 

Do  your  methods  of  wrapping  for  “take”,  ‘'send” 
and  “common  carrier”  transactions  correspond  to 
general  accepted  store  practice? 


Are  you  using  the  right  kind  of  supplies  for  central 
wrapping  and  for  clerk  wrap? 

Have  your  sales  people  been  trained  in  the  proper 
use  of  supplies? 

Do  you  purchase  according  to  specifications  and 
test  specifications  against  delivery? 

Have  you  reduced  supply  costs  by  purchasing  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  of  supplies  adopted  by  manufacturers  and 
retailers  alike? 


This  report  presents  recuinniendations  and  findings  on  the  proper  purchase 
and  use  of  supplies  basetl  upon  a  national  survey  made  for  the  Association  hv 
the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice.  Many  stores  have  found  this  report  of  such 
practical  value  that  they  have  ordered  from  ten  to  fifteen  additional  copies 
for  the  use  of  various  departments. 


One  copy  of  this  report  has  been  mailed  free  to  each  member  store  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Additional  copies  will  be  furnished  to  member  st  >res  niton  request  at  the  special  price  of  SI. 00 
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Officers  and  Directors  of  the  STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 


Regional  Vice-Chairmen 

Xi'zv  Ilm/land 
MERRILL  W.  OSCiOOD 
Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Mid-Atlantic 
V  J.  WILSON 
The  Blum  Store 
Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

South 

FRANK  H.  NEELY 
Rich’s,  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Middle  West 

CHARLES  G.  BROOKS.  Jr. 
The  Smith-Kasson  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

At  Large 

GORDON  N.  PEAY,  Jr. 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N;  Y. 


Chairman 

A.  S.  DONALDSON 
Gimbel  Brothers 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Directors 

EL.MER  FRENCH 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Atlanta,  (ia. 

H.  W.  GARTON 
Lord  &  Tavlor 
New  York,'  N.  Y. 

MARK  LANSBCRGH 
IvansburRh  &  Brn. 
WashinRton,  D.  C. 

RALPH  K.  LAWSON 
Stix.  Baer  &  Fuller  D.  G.  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JOSEPH  M.  MEYERS 
Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  W.  McFEE 
Hutzler  Brothers  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

GEO.  V.  THOMPSON 
The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co. 
Youngstown.  Ohio 

RICHARD  E.  STEED 
Cladding’s,  Inc. 

Providence,  R.  1. 

A.  R.  STRANG 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


With  such  information,  quick  adjustment  of  person¬ 
nel  can  be  effected  to  conform  to  peaks  and  valleys  of 
demand  for  service. 

Basic  Schedule 

1.  Payroll  - 

2.  Si)ace  Charge  - 

3.  Heat.  Light  &  Power  - 

4.  Printing,  Staty.,  Etc.  - 

5.  Wrapping  Supplies  - 

6.  Materials  for  Mfr.  - 

7.  Car  .Allowance  - 

8.  Unclassified  - 

9.  Delivery  Service  - 

10.  Service  Purchased  - 

11.  Rei)airs  to  Equipment,  Etc. - 

12.  Depreciation  - 

'I'otal  Cost  - 

Less  Credit  for  Service  Rendered  —  — 

Net  Production  Cost  - 

*Operating  Expense  - 

TOT.AL  OPER.XTIXG  C(  )ST - 

SALES  - 

NET  OPERATIXC.  PROFIT 
OR  LOSS  - 

*The  “Operating  Expense”  item  shown  separately  is  charge<l 
against  those  Workrooms  only  which  are  classed  as  “Cost 
Selling”  departments ;  .such  as.  Fur  Storage,  Jewelry  Repair, 
Hosiery  Repair.  Shoe  Repair — and  not  to  Service  Workrooms 
such  as  Alteration  and  Carpet  and  Drapery  Workrooms. 

(  Contlnited 


Through  rigid  application  of  the  measure  stock  idea, 
Hudson’s  has  been  able  to  make  very  substantial  re¬ 
ductions  in  losses  and  also  increased  profits  in  some 
divisions. 

In  the  Garment  Alteration  Department,  for  example, 
we  were  able  to  reduce  the  operating  loss  in  1930  to 
6.3  per  cent,  from  18.6  per  cent  in  1929,  with  cor¬ 
responding  reductions  of  loss  in  the  Carpet  and  Dra¬ 
pery  Workrooms  also.  The  balance  of  the  Workroom 
Group,  with  the  exception  of  the  cost  departments  such 
as  Rusheling,  Cabinet  Making  and  Finishing,  are  all 
on  a  profit  basis. 

These  results  are  directly  reflected  in  the  constant 
effort  to  keep  payroll  adjusted  so  as  to  show  a  greater 
])  -r  cent  reductictn  than  the  corresponding  i)er  cent  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  in  labor  sales  and  service. 

A  comparison  of  the  12-month  jieriod  ending  January 
31.  1931.  with  the  same  i)eriod  in  1929,  illustrates  the 
above:  Payroll  in  Garment  Alteration  Department  was 
reduced  12  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  decrease  in 
-Alteration  J^alts  and  Service.  In  the  Carpet  Workroom 
the  wage  item  was  reduced  8.9  {)er  cent  more  than  the 
corresponding  drop  in  Labor  .Sales  and  .Service  Creflit. 
In  the  Drapery  Workroom  the  Wage  total  was  de¬ 
creased  9.8  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  decrease 
in  labor  credit.  .A  similar  ratio  was  maintained  in  the 
balance  of  the  Workroom  Group. 

These  comparative  .savings  were  the  definite  results 
obtained  thru  the  use  and  application  of  such  measure 
sticks'  of  production  as  are  available  in  each  Work- 
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Test  STORE  BRAND 

Textile  MERCHANDISE 


The  chief  function  of  this  laboratory  is  to  serve  member 
stores  in  preparing  buying  specifications  for  merchandise  that 
will  be  as  good  as  the  reputation  of  the  store.  There  is  a 
serious  responsibility  attached  to  the  policy  of  a  store  featuring 
its  own  branded  goods. 

Manufacturers  of  branded  goods  have  learned  that  no 
amount  of  advertising  will  increase  the  sale  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise  unless  each  product  recommends  itself  for  re-purchase  to 
the  consumer  by  giving  expected  satisfaction  in  use.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  retailers  who  trademark  merchandise  under  a 
private  brand  featuring  an  individual  store. 

A  trademark  identifies  the  product  for  re-purchase  or  serves 
as  a  warning  sign  not  to  buy  it  again.  In  these  times  of  shift¬ 
ing  merchandise  costs,  it  is  wisdom  for  the  retailer  who  cares 
about  his  reputation  to  test  store-branded  merchandise  before 
offering  it  to  trusting  customers. 


Ask  us  to  furnish  information  regarding  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  consumer  tested  specifications  for  store 
branded  merchandise. 


Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


JiiK.  1931 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 


Departmental  Profits 

PART  II 

By  Frances  I.  Rimbach,  Director  of  Research,  Specialty  Stores  Association, 

New  York  City 

ff 'inner  of  the  1931  Ernest  Katz  Award 


Editor's  Xotc:  In  the  first  part  of  this  article  icliich 
appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  the 
author  discussed  the  proration  of  operating  and  house¬ 
keeping  expenses,  fixed  plant  and  equipment  costs, 
light,  heat  and  potoer,  sales  promotion  office,  newspaper, 
general  advertising  and  direct  mail  costs  and  displays. 

Proration  of  Expense  (Continued) 

deceiving  and  Marking — Indirect  receiving  and 
marking  expenses  should  lie  apjiortioned  in  projxjrtion 
to  the  number  of  ])ieces  sold  in  each  department.  If 
piece  records  are  not  kept,  a  simple  form  can  lie  filled 
m  by  markers  showing  either  the  jfieces  marked  for 
each  dei)artment  or  the  time  spent  on  each.  Where 
markers  are  assigned  to  sjiecific  departments  and  where 
marking  supplies  are  purchased  for  specific  de])art- 
ments  those  exjx;nses  should,  of  course,  be  charged 
direct. 

Cotnpensaiion  of  salespeople — Most  sales])eo])le  may 
l)e  charged  direct.  In  the  smaller  store,  many  depart¬ 
ments  are  grouped,  and  one  sales  unit  will  serve  a 
group  of  dei)artments.  It  is  generally  the  jiractice  to 
divide  these  salaries  in  jjroportion  to  sales,  d'his, 
liowever,  is  not  justifiable.  Assume  that  the  same  girls 
serve  in  neckwear  and  blouses  and  that  the  average 
side  in  neckwear  is  $2.00  and  the  average  sale  in 
blouses  is  $6.00.  If  a  girl  makes  fifty  sales  in  neck¬ 
wear  and  fifty  sales  in  blouses  her  dollar  sales  are 
$100  and  $300  respectively.  Her  salary,  if  split  on 
the  basis  of  sales,  would  be  charged  25%  to  neckwear 
and  to  blouses.  .Actually  it  took  nearly  as  much 

time  to  sell  the  neckwear  as  the  blouses  and  if  the 
management  should  set  u])  a  separate  salesforce  for 
each  deiiartment  it  would  find  the  costs  of  selling 
neckwear  would  increase. 

A  good  rule  for  apix)rtioning  salaries  is  as  follows; 
If  a  sales  girl  regularly  siiends  certain  hours  of  a  day 
in  one  dejiartment  and  certain  hours  in  another,  her 
salary  should  lie  split  according  to  the  hours  given  to 
each.  If  a  salesperson  serves  a  group  of  departments, 
split  her  salary  in  jiroixirtion  to  the  transactions  made 
in  each  department.  If  a  salesperson  is  temix)rarily 
transferred  for  a  short  time,  in  an  emergency,  no  salary 
s])lit  need  be  made. 


General  Selling — Many  salaries,  such  as  those  for 
wrapjiers,  dejiartmental  cashiers,  lloormanagers,  stock 
girls,  etc.  may  be  charged  direct,  especially  in  the  larger 
stores.  Salesbooks,  wrapping,  {lacking  and  miscellan¬ 
eous  supjilies  requisitioned  for  separate  dejiartments 
may  also  be  charged  direct.  In  the  smaller  stores  many 
of  these  salary  and  supply  items  are  not  requisitioned 
for  single  departments  but  by  floors  or  groups  of  de- 
l)artments.  .\  florjr  manager  or  wrapping  desk  will 
serve  several  dejxirtments. 

.All  such  expense  items  are  semi-direct  and  should 
be  apjKirtioned  to  the  deiiartments  involved  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  transactions  of  each  deiiartment. 
Floor  managers  obviously  serve  departments  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  nunilier  of  customers.  Wrapping  desks 
obviously  have  a  separate  parcel  for  each  transaction 
and  the  departments  groiqied  around  one  desk  usually 
have  approximately  the  same  size  packages.  Tulie 
room  cashiers  and  other  general  selling  employees 
serving  the  entire  store  should  lie  ajiportioned  on  the 
basis  of  transactions. 

Dcin'cry — Delivery  should  lie  ap]iortioned  on  a  pack¬ 
age  basis.  If  the  store  is  a  general  department  store 
delivering  everything  from  thread  to  pianos,  a  delivery 
weighted  basis  should  lie  drawn  up.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  determining  these  weights,  for  even  though 
a  coat  1k)x  is  twice  the  size  of  an  underwear  box.  it 
does  not  cost  twice  as  much  to  deliver.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  fair  and  adeipiate  to  assume  the  delivery  cost 
to  be  alxiut  the  same  on  all  clothing  and  small  wares, 
giving  a  weighting  only  to  furniture. 

Accounts  Receivable  and  Credit  Office — Prorate  all 
e.xpenses  on  the  basis  of  the  numlier  of  charge  and 
credit  transactions  from  each  department  with  tlie  ex¬ 
ception  of  bad  debts  and  interest  on  .Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  outstanding,  which  should  lie  prorated  on  the 
amount  of  charge  sales  in  each  department.  Interest 
on  deferred  payment  ami  installment  accounts  should 
be  apportioned  on  the  amount  of  deferred  payment  and 
installment  sales  in  each  dejiartment. 

Accounting  Office — In  larger  stores  the  auditing, 
accounts  payable,  exiiense  ledger,  stock  ledger  and  gen¬ 
eral  statistics  divisions  are  run  almost  as  .separate 
departments.  If  this  is  the  case,  they  should  lie  appor- 
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tioned  on  different  bases.  .Auditing  is,  of  course,  in 
proportion  to  transactions.  .Accounts  payable  is  in 
proportion  to  invoices  received.  Phe  stock  ledger  and 
general  statistical  reports  have  a  definite  amount  of 
work  for  each  department  regardless  of  size  and  should 
be  apportioned  to  all  departments  equally. 

The  general  ledger  and  expense  ledger  would  not 
be  affected  materially  regardless  of  the  number  of  de¬ 
partments,  their  sales  volumes  or  their  transactions. 
These  should  be  i^rorated  on  the  same  basis  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  and  General  Store.  For  the  small  .store, 
however,  all  of  this  work  is  performed  by  one  corps 
of  clerks  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  split  their  salar¬ 
ies.  Therefore  the  total  acct)unting  office  exi)enses  in 
such  stores  may  be  considered  “Overhead”  and  ])ro- 
rated  with  Executive  Office  and  General  .Store. 

Executive  Office,  Suf'erhitevdcucy  and  General  Store 
— Taxes  on  merchandise,  insurance  on  merchandise 
and  interest  on  average  stock  should  be  charged 
to  departments  in  proportion  to  the  average  stock  of 
these  departments  to  the  total  store  average  stock. 
Interest  may,  however,  be  charged  to  each  department 
directly  each  month  on  its  average  stock  at  cost.  .Ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  credit  insurance  should  be  pro¬ 
rated  with  the  accounts  receivable  and  credit  office. 
Elevator  liability  should  be  prorated  with  Fixed  Plant 
and  Equipment  Costs.  .All  other  expenses  including 
other  taxes  and  insurance  are  “Overhead”. 

The  chief  executives  give  some  attention  to  every 
phase  of  the  business  from  the  accounting  office  to 
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delivery.  The  superintendent  is  concerned  with  all  em- 
plctyees  and  with  all  customers’  services,  whether  sell¬ 
ing  or  non-selling.  General  store  items  cover  the  store 
as  a  whole.  In  order  to  distribute  these  e.xpenses  equi¬ 
tably  we  must  first  determine  the  amount  of  time  de¬ 
manded  of  the  management  by  each  department,  sell¬ 
ing  and  non-selling,  and  secondly  how  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  services  to  non-selling  departments  can  be  equit¬ 
ably  relayed  to  the  selling  departments  concerned.  The 
example  of  hosier^'  and  underwear  showed  that  a  de¬ 
partment’s  volume  was  no  gauge  of  the  supervision 
needed.  Superintendency  expenses  would  lie  in  pro- 
]M»rtion  to  the  employees  in  each  department.  The 
superintendent  and  general  manager  also  give  .some 
attention  to  the  receiving  and  marking  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  receiving  and  marking  expenses  depend  on 
the  number  of  pieces  handled. 

Therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  direct  expenses  of  the 
selling  departments  are  an  estimate  of  the  work  in¬ 
volved  to  operate  each  department,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  indirect  expenses  distributed  to  each  are  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  amount  of  services  used  from  the  non¬ 
selling  departments,  prorate  all  cn'erhead  expenses  to 
departments  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  expense 
cluirged  direct  to  or  prorated  to  each  department  from 
all  other  expense  divisions.  That  is,  if  after  all  pro¬ 
rating  is  done  it  is  found  that  leather  goods  have  been 
charged  3%  of  all  expenses  direct  and  indirect  (with 
the  exception  of  the  overhead  expenses),  then  leather 
on  page  437) 
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The  Waij  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores— THE  PERSOINNEL  GROUP 


Sales  Leadership 

By  Rith  Bacheldkr,  Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Address  Presented  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions,  Before  the  Personnel  Group 
Monday  Afternoon,  May  25,  1931 


Sales  Leadership,  or  a  position  of  precedence  in 
sales,  is  an  enviable  peak  to  occupy  in  an  era  of 
over-production.  In  analyzing  the  1930  figures  of 
an  industry  which  has  suffered  most  acutely  from  over¬ 
production  pains — namely,  the  automobile  industry,  we 
find  Ford  and  General  Motors  (due  chiefly  to  Chevro¬ 
let  sales)  maintaining  positions  of  Sales  Leadership. 

At  once,  we  realize  the  power  gained  in  a  field  of 
keen  competition  by  this  leadership  of  two  great  com¬ 
panies  of  national  reputation.  It  means  that  the  in¬ 
dividuals  and  the  agencies  within  these  companies 
worked  together  for  the  good  of  the  larger  groups, 
thus  bringing  greater  security  to  each  member  in  a 
period  marked  by  instability  of  business.  More  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  thinking  Ford  and  Chevrolet  than  ever  before. 
Consequently,  an  electric  signboard  in  Miami,  New 
York,  or  Kalamazoo  bearing  these  names  has  a  real 
sales  value  and  the  local  agents  have  a  better  batting 
average  in  sales  than  the  agents  of  companies  whose 
names  and  products  are  less  known  and  tried.  Sales 

I.eadership,  achieved  by  the  unified  activities  of  all 
members  of  the  company  or  store,  gives  the  greatest 
stcurity  and  is  the  type  of  leadership  to  be  particularly 
sought  in  a  business  depression. 

Emphasis  on  Wanted  Merchandise 

We  of  the  department  stores,  and  of  the  Personnel 
Group,  must  seek  this  ty])e  of  Sales  Leadership  for  our 
stores  through  just  such  team  work.  Of  course,  we 
must  know  our  team  line-up  and  our  goal  post.  Prob¬ 
ably  we  can  go  to  no  better  authority  than  Paul  Mazur, 
who,  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
very  logically  and  clearly  pointed  out  these  eight  func¬ 
tions  for  the  department  store : 

1.  Buying  5.  Financial  Control 

2.  Selling  6.  Merchandise  Control 

3.  Personnel  7.  Service 

4.  Maintenance  8.  Publicity 

The  goal  post  is  net  profit,  which  is  ever  seeking  a 
position  beyond  the  .8*  jier  cent  in  the  field  of  gross 
margin.  Selling  then  becomes  one  of  a  team  of  eight 
in  the  department  store  line-up  and  all  must  run  for 

^Stores  over  $2.(KX).0(H).00  volume  for  1929 — Harvard  Oper¬ 
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this  same  goal  jtost  of  net  profit,  if  sales  leadership 
is  to  be  reached  by  the  store. 

The  means  to  the  attainment  of  net  profit  or  the 
goal  has  been  suggested  as  being  the  buying  and  selling 
of  wanted  merchandise.  Each  function  in  the  store, 
or  member  of  the  team  is  asked  to  emphasize  wanted 
merchandise.  For  example.  Buying  is  to  strive  to  pro¬ 
cure  merchandise  at  the  right  price,  style,  size  and 
quality,  and  in  the  right  amounts;  Publicity  is  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  display  watited  merchandise  that  it  may 
bring  customers  in  the  store  to  buy,  and  Selling  is  to 
vend  that  merchandise  wanted  by  the  individual  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  one  function  steps  out  of  line,  the  chances 
for  victory  are  lessened. 

National  Rules  of  Retailing 

Now,  you  probably  say  that  all  team  work  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  cotie  of  rules  and  the  Department  Store  Team 
must  lie,  if  it  is  to  be  sure  each  player  is  progressing 
correctly  toward  the  goal.  Each  store  has  its  policies 
and  these  constitute  the  fundamental  rules,  and  with 
these,  the  players  cannot  be  too  familiar.  You  all  work 
daily  by  such  rules.  On  these  store  rules,  which  re¬ 
main  somewhat  the  same,  there  is  superimposed  from 
year  to  year  a  national  or  international  code  formulated 
in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  retailing  at  the  time. 
To  illustrate  net  profit  in  department  stores  for  many 
years  increased,  but  is  now  constantly  decreasing.  This 
means  our  goal,  net  profit,  is  harder  to  reach  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  A.  T.  Stewart.  Our  store  policies 
remain  the  same,  but  to  them  we  must  add  the  nation¬ 
al  or  international  rules  of  retailing  if  we  are  to  pro¬ 
gress  under  existing  conditions.  The  rules  of  1928  are 
not  the  rules  of  1931  any  more  than  the  contract 
bridge  rules  of  1928  are  those  of  1931. 

The  minute  our  management  adds  these  national 
rules.  Selling  should  l)e  just  as  much  affected  as  any 
of  the  rest  of  our  department  store  team,  for  we  must 
all  play  by  the  same  rules.  There  are  sad  examples  of 
failure  in  this  direction.  It  was  a  prominent  bridge 
enthusiast  who.  after  a  tournament  defeat,  heard  her 
partner  say,  “I  wish  I  had  never  learned  this  game.” 
The  defeated  enthusiast  replied,  “I  wish  you  had.” 
Selling  must  not  be  guilty  of  not  knowing  the  rules 
which  carry  the  store  to  Sales  Leadership. 

As  this  is  a  national  association,  it  seems  fitting  that 
we  discuss  Selling  and  Sales  Leadership  in  terms  of 
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national  rules  w’hich  are  now  beinjj  superimposed  on 
our  own  individual  store  rules.  “Where  are  the  rules  ?  ’ 
you  rifjhtly  ask.  Unfortunately,  they  cannot  he  found 
in  ahridfjed  form,  hut  I  do  believe  that  management 
is  finding  them  and  expecting  us  to  play  by  them. 
Prominent  retailers,  associations  of  retailers,  students 
and  business  schools,  are  discussing  and  writing  rules 
which  are  to  Itecome  history.  It  seems  to  me  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Malcolm  P.  McXair  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  .Administration,  very  forcefidly  presented  the 
trends  these  rules  are  taking  in  his  address  before  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  at  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Convention  this  year.  His  rules  have  been  widely 
featured  in  the  retail  press  and  discussed  by  merchants 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  (jiioted  from  the 
April  issue  of  The  Bulletin  as  follows: 

“For  the  future,  recognizing  that  what  ap- 
jiear  to  be  current  problems  actually  will  be 
the  result  of  underlying  trends,  we  must  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  of  developing  greater 
foresight  in  the  department  store  and  specialty 
store  business  than  characterized  the  past  de¬ 
cade.  .Among  the  ixissibilities  that  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  planning  for  the  next 
few  years  are  the  following: 

l.Rent  and  the  allied  factors  of  produc¬ 
tivity.  competition  for  sites,  location,  and 
changes  in  urban  conditions.  In  the  fair¬ 
ly  near  future  the  general  department 
.store  may  begin  to  exiierience  difficulty 
in  holding  its  own  in  competition  with 

(Continued 


chain  stores  for  high  rent,  downtown 
locations,  unless  it  can 

1.  Increase  its  productivity  per  square 
foot  of  sjiace  used 

2.  Increa.se  its  rate  of  stock  turn  or 

3.  Develop  sjiecialized  institutional 
prestige  that  will  give  it  a  substantial 
higher  gross  margin 

II.  Need  for  a  fresh  ajiproach  to  the  problem  of 
organization  in  the  interest  of  higher  pro¬ 
ductivity  i)er  capita 

III.  Probability  of  a  lower  general  jirice  level  for 
the  next  ten  years  than  has  obtained  during 
the  last  decade 

I\'.  Need  for  a  reorientation  of  merchandi.se  con¬ 
trol  to  start  with  the  consumer 
y.  Possibility  of  greater  integration  between 
manufacturing  and  distribution  functions, 
with  consequent  necessity  for  increased  speci¬ 
alization  in  lines  of  commodities  carried  by 
retail  institutions 

\T.  Possible  development  of  new  forms  of  retail 
distribution 

Today  we  must  look  at  our  jiroblems  both  in  the 
jierspective  of  the  trends  that  have  made  them  acute 
and  in  the  light  of  such  ideas  as  we  can  develop  of 
ixissible  imiiending  changes.  The  need  is  imperative 
for  qualities  of  foresight,  imagination,  and  courage. 

Many  managements  are  trying  to  follow  these  rules 
or  similar  ones  at  the  present  time.  If  selling  plays  its 
part  on  the  team.  it.  too.  must  follow  them.  Xhis  is 
on  page  444) 
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The  Effect  of  More  Units  Per  Dollar  of  Sales 
Volume  On  Net  Profits 

Bv  L.  E.  Mln'TWyler,  General  Traffic  Manager, 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Coin]»any,  Chicago.  Ill. 


My  topic  is  a  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of 
keeping  the  relationshiji  lietween  transportation 
cost  and  the  jHirchase  or  selling  jirice  s  omewhere 
witliin  reasonable  Ixninds. 

'I'liere  was  a  time  when  this  relationship  on  most 
commodities  was  more  or  less  stable.  Fixing  markups 
has  always  been  a  real  job,  hut  doing  so  when  the 
jiercentage  ratio  of  transportation  c  ist  to  the  original 
c  ist  of  the  merchandise  is  increasing  every  day.  l>e- 
comts  a  problem  indeed. 

.Many  things  are  responsible  for  the  condition  we 
are  talking  about  today.  First,  we  have  a  general  busi¬ 
ness  depression  with  corresjxmding  reductions  in  prices. 
.Second,  we  have  to  contend  with  increases  in  trans- 
p  )rtation  rates.  Third,  we  find  it  necessary  to  buy  in 
smaller  (juantities  liecause  of  the  reduced  buying  ])ower 
of  the  consumer.  Buying  in  small  (|uantities,  keeiiing 
smaller  inventories,  all  tend  to  require  a  sjieeding  up 
of  the  order,  which  results  in  using  the  faster  and  more 
e.xpeiisive  methods  of  trans]Ktrtation.  Fhe  final  analy¬ 
sis  presents  a  trans])ortation  cost  so  out  of  line  with  the 
value  of  the  goods  that  we  sometimes  doubt  our  senses 
when  reviewing  the  figures. 

Increased  Transportatiem  Costs  and  Lower 
Sales  Prices 

I  might  put  it  to  you  another  way.  We  will  assume 
that  i)ri(tr  to  the  business  dej)ression.  a  certain  com¬ 
modity  cost  the  merchant  25  cents  a  pound  or  $25.00 
])er  100  pounds,  and  that  under  normal  conditions  he 
could  easily  order  100  inninds  or  more.  Based  on 
normal  consumption  of  his  stcK'k.  he  could  order  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  in  advance  to  ])rofit  by  lower  and  corres¬ 
pondingly  cheaper  transpcjrtation.  For  ease  in  figuring, 
we  will  assume  that  his  normal  transportation  cost  on 
the  merchandise  in  (luestion  is  $1.00  ])er  KK)  pounds, 
or  4  ])er  cent  «)f  $25.00.  Then  along  comes  a  20  jjer 
cent  increase  in  freight  rates.  'I'his  increases  his  trans- 
l)ortation  cost  to  4.8  per  cent.  Now  we  come  to  the 
really  depressing  jiart  in  figuring  this  cost. 

The  cost  of  his  merchaiulise drops  20  i)er  cent.  He 
now  only  pays  $20.00  for  the  goods  but  must,  if  he 
wants  to  stay  in  business,  reduce  his  selling  price  cor- 
resix)ndingly.  Under  the  normal  freight  rate  of  $1.00 
])er  100  ])ounds.  his  transportation  increases  to  5  ]»er 
cent  of  the  reducecl  cost  of  the  merchandise.  With  the 
increased  freight  rate  it  becomes  6  ])er  cent.  This 
seems  bad  enough,  but  unfortunately,  this  merchant 
finds  that  his  sales  have  droi)i)ed  to  that  he  can  order 
only  50  pounds  at  a  time.  f)n  this  basis,  his  trans])orta- 
tion  cost  has  jumi)td  to  twelve  ])er  cent  of  the  cost. 
Xow.  in  an  effiirt  to  keej)  his  inventory  down  to  a 
working  basis,  he  dosen’t  order  until  his  stock  is  really 
low,  if  it  gets  too  low,  he  must  restock  (piickly,  which 

(Continual 


he  probably  does,  and  orders  the  goods  shipj)ed  by 
express.  Use  your  own  imagination  in  arriving  at  the 
percentage  of  transportation  cost  to  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  as  the  result  of  changing  from  freight  to  ex- 
l)ress,  even  on  a  50-j)ound  shipment.  Unless  careful 
consideration  is  given  jointly  to  buying  and  distribution, 
the  merchant  is  very  apt  to  find  himself  in  a  veritable 
cjuagmire,  where  every  floundering  move  tends  to  make 
the  climbing  out  more  difficult. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  place  the  blame  for  these 
conditions  on  the  shoulders  of  the  traffic  manager. 
He  ijrobably  had  less  to  do  with  the  matter  than  any- 
(jne  else.  Likewise,  it  is  tut  my  thovight  that  the  traffic 
manager  alone  can  cure  the  ills  (tf  the  suffering  mer¬ 
chant.  but  he  can  do  much  toward  alleviating  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  it  is  my  purjtose  to  give  you  a  brief  outline 
of  some  of  the  things  that  are  possible  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  we  fretpiently  find  some 
saijtiters  using  freight  almost  exclusively.  When  asked 
why.  their  answer  is  that  it  is  cheai)er.  Others  are 
large  users  of  express  and  parcel  post  service  and  claim 
that  small  orders  and  .speed  ])roduce  better  results  than  ‘ 
the  slower  and  cheaper  methods  of  transjurtation. 
riie  successful  traffic  manager  is  the  one  that  can 
coordinate  the  various  transportation  facilities  that  are 
best  adajned  to  his  particular  problems. 

Kinds  of  Transportation  Service 

Let  us  brietly  summarize  the  different  kinds  of  trans¬ 
portation  service  available  to  the  .shii)j)er. 

First  we  have  the  waterways.  This  is  generally  the 
cheapest  and  slowest  method  of  transporting  giMuls. 
Freight  or  rail  transportation  is  next.  'I'hen  we  have 
a  combinatiem  of  the  two  commcmly  called  rail  and 
water  and  generally  .simiewhere  between  straight  rail 
and  water  as  to  speed  and  cost.  Next  we  ha.e  the  Rail¬ 
way  Express,  thj  mails  and  motor  trucks.  While  there 
are  other  transiurtation  facilities,  such  as  air  trans¬ 
portation.  etc.,  we  will  c  mcern  ourselves  with  tho.se 
just  listed  as  representing  the  kind  most  generally  used 
in  transporting  general  merchandise. 

Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  to  ship,  two  things  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
every  instance.  Goods  must  l)e  classified  and  the  cor¬ 
rect  shipping  weight  must  be  determined.  Every  traffic 
de])artmtnt  should  thoroughly  familiarize  itself  with  the 
s!iip]>ing  weight  of  the  merchandise  it  handles.  While 
this  is  a  comi)aratively  simple  task,  it  may  take  some 
time  to  determine  fairly  accurate  estimated  weights  by 
units,  in  dozen  or  case  lots  of  all  of  the  g  )ods  handled. 
W'ithout  accurate  weights  it  is  imi)ossible  to  route 
sh  i  pmen t s  econ< »m i cal ly . 
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Effective  Operation  in  Handling  Increased 

Delivery  Units 

Hy  .Abraham  Schindel,  Vice-President  and  General  ^!anager,  Kre  pe  Dept.  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HOW  important  a  Delivery  Department  is  to  a  store 
and  the  scope  of  its  oiieration  has  probably  been 
a  questionable  arf^ument  of  long  standing.  What 
benefits  are  derived  from  its  existence;  how  much 
should  we  s])end  for  its  operation;  what  should  we  do 
to  improve  the  working  conditions ;  should  we  buy  new 
eriiiipment  or  repair  the  old;  should  we  uniform  our 
drivers  and  helpers;  how  can  we  save  operating  ex¬ 
penses? 

riiese  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  store  manager  and  the  delivery  superintendent. 

We  could  theorize  at  great  length  on  ways  and  means 
of  oiierating  this  department  on  a  so-called  economical 
basis,  but  in  the  final  analysis  each  store,  due  to  its 
geogra])hical  location,  competition,  etc.,  has  ])rol)lems 
and  policies,  which  jierhaps  are  not  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  other  stores. 

Most  of  the  store  representatives  here  today  have 
probably  seen  their  Delivery  Department  increase  with 
the  growth  of  their  store,  having  encountered  the  days 
of  the  horse  drawn  vehicle,  later  the  two-cylinder  motor 
car.  and  now  the  general  improvement  in  this  mode  of 
transtjortation.  Few  stores  however  have  had  the 
unique  experience  we  have  had  at  the  Kresge  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  in  the  past  year.  In  that  short  space  of 
time  w’e  have  unquestionably  satisfied  ourselves  that 
the  only  true  economy  in  operation  is  effected  by  judici¬ 
ous  spending. 

Incomplete  Service 

Picture  for  yourself,  a  beautiful  new  modern  store 
erected  on  the  most  important  corner  in  the  heart  of 
the  City  of  Newark,  embodying  every  possibility  and 
convenience  for  catering  to  the  finest  element  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  .\nd  further  jneture,  a  so- 
called  Delivery  Department,  housed  in  nothing  more 
t^han  an  old  garage,  a  fleet  of  nondescript  trucks  of 
various  makes,  designs,  ages,  colors,  etc.  Trucks  parked 
in  a  garage  so  tightly  that  it  was  an  impossibility  to 
wash  them.  Drivers  loading  on  the  sidewalks  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  and  getting  out  on  the  road  some¬ 
time  before  noon.  A  shipping  room  with  a  number  of 
belt  conveyors  and  levels,  which  were  entirely  out  of 
line  for  efficient  operation.  Future  deliveries,  held  for 
instructions,  charge  drawbacks,  check-offs  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  items  added  to  the  confusion.  There  was 
no  definite  route  layout ;  there  were  no  route  charts ; 
there  was  only  one  router,  who  knew  how  to  route  the 
packages,  and  Lord  knows  what  would  have  happened 
if  this  fellow  did  not  show  up. 

To  some  places  we  made  daily  deliveries,  to  others 
once  or  twice  a  week;  to  some  we  only  delivered  in 
the  summer  time.  There  was  no  reserve  equipment, 
and  every  time  a  large  store  promotion  took  place,  it 
was  necessary  to  hire  a  fleet  of  extra  trucks  and  drivers 


to  help  deliver  the  merchandise  within  two  or  three 
days  and  sometimes  longer.  These  conditions  may  no 
doubt  liave  been  caused  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
previous  management  to  effect  a  saving  in  this  division 
i)y  limiting  all  expenditures,  but  this  method  is  often 
a  more  costly  procedure. 

Revamping  the  Delivery  Service 

From  our  past  experience  with  the  customers  we 
were  endeavoring  to  serve,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  over-serviced,  and  had  reached  the  point  where 
the  least  deviation  brought  forth  criticism,  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  before  we  could  make  any  great  strides 
in  upbuilding  our  store,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
start  with  the  Service  Divisions  first.  We  immediately 
])laced  the  Delivery  Department  in  charge  of  a  well 
trained  and  capable  manager,  who  proceeded  to  revamp 
the  entire  operation.  The  department  was  divided  into 
the  conventional  internal  division,  external  division, 
garage  and  maintenance  division.  In  the  INTERNAL 
DIVISION  we  revised  our  delivery  territory  to  coin¬ 
cide  w’ith  the  territory  covered  by  other  stores  in  the 
City.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  revise  our  schedule 
completely,  add  257  new  towns,  make  daily  deliveries 
to  all  points  shown  on  the  schedule  and  two  deliveries 
per  day  to  Newark  and  the  adjacent  suburban  towns. 
(3ur  next  step  was  to  do  away  with  the  sheetwriting 
system,  and  introduce  the  stubbing  system,  which  most 
of  you  are  no  doubt  familiar  with.  This  operation  in 
itself  permitted  an  increase  in  efficiency  and  speed,  as 
careful  check  has  proven  this  to  be  true. 

Proper  records  were  installed  for  a  daily  delivery 
summary,  showing  deliveries  by  routes  divided  between 
C.  O.  D.  and  Paid  &  Charge  Packages,  A.  M.  and 
P.  M.  deliveries,  etc.  A  town  count  was  instituted  to 
show  deliveries  to  the  various  points  on  our  schedule, 
and  an  efficient  wrong  address  and  future  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  was  installed. 

Entire  Delivery  Territory  Routed 

We  also  prepared  several  sets  of  routers’  charts 
showing  the  entire  delivery  territory  and  the  routes, 
streets  and  towns  as  shown  on  the  schedule,  so  that  if 
it  were  necessary,  most  anyone  could  be  assigned  to 
route  packages  without  any  preliminary  training. 

Each  stubbers’  bin  was  also  equipped  with  a  chart 
for  the  streets  and  towns  on  the  particular  route  to 
avoid  packages  being  incorrectly  stubbed,  requiring 
check-off  by  the  drivers. 

In  the  EXTERNAL  DELIVERY  we  immediately 
proceeded  to  uniform  our  drivers,  furnish  them  with 
change  money  and  held  regular  meetings  every  Monday 
morning,  at  which  the  problems  of  the  Delivery  De- 
jjartment  were  taken  up  with  them,  and  at  which  some 
member  ef  the  store  executive  group  or  various  depart- 
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THE  NEGATIVE 


Arthur  ().  Price,  Sales  Manager,  The  Nuiiiiii  Store,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 


F(  )K  many  years  —  a  decade  or  more  —  we  have 
heard  proposals  of  Price  Fixinj;  Legislation.  The 
Bill  of  kepresentative  Clyde  Kelly  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  passed  the  Ht)use  in  its  last  session — and  then 
(lied.  'Phis  is  as  far  as  the  movement  has  yet  advanced. 

•Mr.  Kelly  wants  to  allow  producers  of  standard 
commodities  the  right  to  fix  their  resale  i)rices,  no 
matter  who  sells  their  products — and  to  legalize  con¬ 
tracts  guaranteeing  this,  now  held  to  he  in  violation 
of  onr  Federal  Anti-Trnst  Law.s — particularly  the 
Sherman  Act. 

( )nrs  is  a  fight  for  Price  Freedom  against  Price 
Fi.viiu/.  .\nd  in  this  dehate,  specifically,  against  the 
Kelly  Price-Fi.xing  Bill. 

The  Bill’s  Purpose 

.\ccording  to  Mr.  Kelly  himself,  his  Bill  is  aimed 
directly  at  "Price-Cutting  Chain  Store  Comhines". 
Mr.  Kelly  says  that  etiactment  of  the  Bill  would  allow 
in(L-])endent  retailers  more  nearly  to  c  mipete  with  the 
chain  store  comhines.  S])eaking  as  one  indei>endent 
retailer,  and  voicing  the  sentiments  of  thousands,  we 
neither  want  nor  need  legislative  coddling  in  our  c(jm- 
]>etitive  battles.  ,\nd  even  if  we  did.  the  Kelly  Bill — 
or  any  other  form  of  Price  F'ixing — could  not  help. 

C  hain  stores  ohviously  have  many  more  reasons  f(jr 
their  successful  growth  than  jmice  cutting.  .\nd  as  for 
those  who  abuse  price-cutting,  the  Kelly  Bill  would 
not  deter  them. 

First,  a  word  ahont  Prx'e  Cutiing  itse  l.  Phere  are 
two  kinds — that  which  is  ])art  of  legitimate  merchan¬ 
dising — and  that  which  is  f'rcdatory.  'Phe  latter  is  an 
tvil — resorted  to  by  some  unprinci])ied  or  unscrupulous 
concerns  which  seek  to  destroy  competitors  by  cutting 
]trices  regardless  of  the  loss  involved.  We  are  all  dead 
against  Predatory  Price  Cutting — and  every  other  form 
of  unfair  comiietition — hut  the  real  dyed-in-the-wool 
price  cutter  will  actually  benefit  by  the  jiassage  (»f  this 
Bill.  The  Kelly  Bill  is  full  of  loop-holes- — the  pre¬ 
datory  jirice  cutter  would  continue  to  cut — Flven  today 
he  buys  at  retail  those  lints  which  he  can  buy  in  no 
other  way — a  practise  which  could  easily  txmtinue  with 
the  Kelly  Bill  as  law ! 

'Phe  retailer  who  is  not  honest,  w-ould  not  have  great 
trouble  in  evading  the  Kelly  Bill  restrictions  as  to 
fi.xed  resale  ])rices.  Have  you  never  heard  of  trade-ins 
and  so-called  combination  offers,  ( with  a  second  article 
thrown  in  free)  which  are  merely  smoke  screens  for 
])rice  reductions?  Phe  Kelly  Bill  would  iKJt  stijp  this! 

'Phe  morning  after  the  House  passed  the  much- 
amended  Kelly  Bill  (January  .30th),  'Phe  New  York 
'l  imes,  in  its  news  columns,  always  admittedly  non¬ 
partisan,  stated,  "As  the  Bill  stood  after  j)assage,  it 
virtually  precluded  by  its  own  terms  the  exact  thing  it 
was  intended  to  do . ” 

( Continued 


'Phe  cause  of  Price  Fixing  has  never  been  champion¬ 
ed  by  more  than  a  small  group  of  suspiciously  over- 
active  manufacturers,  in  a  limited  number  of  lines, 
who  seek  to  promote  their  own  selfish  interests  as  they 
see  them  regardless  (»f  the  rights  or  welfare  of  others. 
Many  manufacturers  are  loud  in  their  denials  that  they 
want  or  need  such  a  law. 

On  the  other  hand.  Price  Fixing  has  been  fought, 
successfully,  by  the  retailers  of  the  country — particular¬ 
ly  the  3,700  stores  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods 
.\ss(K:iation.  the  Labor  organizations  of  the  country, 
the  organized  farm  and  dairy  groups,  consumer  leagues, 
w  mien’s  clubs,  economists,  the  public  itself  and  enough 
legislators  to  keep  this  perennial  drive  from  succeeding. 
Professor  Carroll  W.  Doten  of  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  'Pechnology  recently  jirejiared  an  unbiased 
(piestionnaire  on  the  Kelly  Bill — and  sent  it  to  the 
leading  economists  of  the  country.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  were  against  the  Bill  and  only  iS2  in  favor  of 
it  (over  .3  to  1  )  ! 

Matthew  Woll,  Vice-President  of  the  .American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  recently  stated,  "'Phe  .American  Feder- 
ati(»n  of  Labor  since  the  time  of  Air.  (jom])er’s  pre¬ 
sidency.  u])  to  and  including  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
William  (ireen,  has  been  unalterably  and  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  o])posed  to  the  Cajuier-Kelly  Bill  or  like  legis¬ 
lation  both  in  jirinciple  and  form,  in  inttin  and  pur¬ 
pose”. 

Bill  Would  Raise  Cost  of  Living 

Why  are  consumers  dead  against  the  Bill  ?  Because 
it  will  and  must  raise  the  cost  of  living.  Fixing  a  re¬ 
sale  price  can  in  no  way  benefit  the  consumer — and 
the  (langer  of  "profiteering”  by  unscrupukms  manu¬ 
facturers  is  an  ojicn  trap.  Congress  realized  this 
thoroughly  and  that  is  why.  when  they  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  group  of  manufacturers  who  demand¬ 
ed  jiassage  of  the  Kelly  Bill,  a  rider — really  a  joker — 
was  inserted,  making  the  Bill  inojierative  as  regards 
all  necessities  of  life.  Meats,  meat  products.  Hour, 
dour  jiroducts,  agricultural  implements,  tools  of  trade, 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  all  clothing,  shoes  and 
hats  are  exeinjit  from  coverage  in  the  Kelly  Bill.  A 
plain  confession  and  convincing  evidence  that  whatever 
is  covered  by  the  Kelly  Bill,  must  go  up  in  jirice!  .And 
a  joker,  in  that  the  articles  excluded  are  invariably  the 
ones  used  by  predatory  jirice  cutters! 

'Phe  Kelly  Bill  would  fix  a  price  for  all  retailers, 
regardless  of  how  much  one  or  another  may  save  by 
economies  of  ojieration.  It  would  penalize  all  efforts 
to  inijirove  distribution  by  lowering  costs.  If  rents  are 
lower,  free  services  dispensed  with.  etc.  no  matter  the 
Jirice  must  he  the  same ;  the  customer  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  lienefits. 
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wheat,  pieces  of  current  money — these  are  all  fun- 
gihles.  The  units  are  identical  in  value.  Standard 
trademarked  goods  are  fungihles.  But  cows,  sheep, 
horses — wives — these  are  all  non-fungibles.  Each  unit 
has  an  individual  value.  No  two  are  exactly  alike. 

Now,  the  law  of  market  price  always  acts  differently 
on  fungihles  and  non-fungibles.  This  law  of  market 
price  is  the  principle  that  there  can  he  only  one  price 
for  the  same  thing  in  the  same  market  at  the  same  time. 

One  Price  for  Installment  Articles 

Everv'  fungible — every  ounce  of  pure  gold,  every 
trademarked  razor  of  a  certain  make,  every  refriger¬ 
ator  of  this  make  or  that.— can  have  only  one  price  in 
the  same  market  at  the  same  time — this  for  the  reason 
that  no  sane  buyer  will  pay  more  for  a  standard  ounce 
of  gold  or  a  standard  trademarked  article  than  the 
lowest  price  at  which  it  is  offered  in  the  market  with 
which  he  is  familiar. 

When  my  opi)onent  tells  you  he  wants  the  right  to 
fix  his  own  price  on  his  own  goods,  he  means  he  wants 
to  fix  the  price  on  all  his  competitors’  goods. 

He  can  mark  down  all  his  unbranded  or  non-fungible 
goods  as  far  as  he  pleases,  but  until  we  go  in  for  ab¬ 
solute  anarchy  he  ought  not  to  be  able,  for  selfish 
ends,  to  mark  down  and  make  worthless,  or  at  least 
unprofitable,  all  the  goxls  which  his  competitors  have 
purchased  in  good  faith  to  resell  at  a  fair  profit. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  determine  the  uniform 
price  on  these  fungible,  branded  or  standard  goods. 
One  way  is  by  dealer  competition,  the  other  way  is 
by  contract  or  other  arrangements  made  with  or  by 
the  producers. 

Dealer  or  cut-throat  competition  drives  these  goods 
out  of  the  market.  Successive  price  cuts  will  drive 
the  gcKxls  down  to  a  loss  level  and  then  evervbodv, 
including  the  price  cutter,  refuses  to  handle  the  goods 
any  more. 

But  contracts  between  producer  and  distributors 
cause  all  dealers  to  be  treated  alike  and  widen  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  increase  the  sales,  so  much  that  producers 
can  absolutely  make  larger  profits  at  low  prices  than 
at  higher. 

This  is  what  economists  call  the  law  of  increasing 
returns.  It  is  dramatically  demonstrated  on  certain 
motor  cars.  The  prices  have  steadily  gone  down  and 
thereby  increased  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers. 

Price  cutting  would  reverse  the  process — give  the 
manufacturer  lower  profits  and  the  consumer  higher 
prices. 

Three  Points  Established 

I  believe  I  have  now  established  three  things; 

First,  the  fungible,  branded  or  standard  goods  can 
have  only  one  price  in  the  same  market  at  the  same 
time. 

Second,  that  letting  price  cutters  drive  that  uniform 
price  down  successively  to  lower  and  lower  levels,  in¬ 
jures  the  manufacturer,  hurts  the  little  retailers,  de¬ 
ceives  the  public  as  to  the  fair  price  level,  and  con¬ 
stantly  makes  for  monopoly  growths  of  price  cutting 
chains,  department  stores  and  catalog  houses. 

Thirdly,  that  contracts  for  stablizing  these  stand¬ 


ard  prices  at  fair  levels,  increase  competition  between 
producers,  lower  costs  of  distribution  and  encourage 
manufacturers  to  increase  their  jirofits  by  lowering 
their  i)rices  to  widen  sales. 

Let  us  see  what  other  evil  effects  have  resulted  from 
price  cutting  on  fungible  or  trademarked  products. 

This  price  cutting  evil  has  hurt  only  the  small  dis¬ 
tributor  and  the  small  manufacturer;  it  has  been  rather 
an  advantage  to  the  large  distributors  and  the  large 
manufacturers. 

The  large  catalog  houses,  chain  stores  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  have  welcomed  price  cutting  as  a  means 
of  deceiving  the  public  into  thinking  that  the  costs  of 
distribution  have  been  falling,  when  in  reality  they 
have  been  rising.  The  public  cannot  do  its  business 
through  the  stores  located  downtown  on  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  property,  with  the  highest  ta.xes  and  the  great¬ 
est  costs  of  all  kinds  without  footing  the  bill. 

And,  similarly,  where  predatory  price  cutting  drains 
away  most  of  the  normal  trade  of  your  little  neighbor¬ 
hood  retailer,  his  costs  are  forced  up  as  they  must  be 
carried  by  a  lower  volume  of  trade. 

Price  cutting  by  chain  stores  and  big  city  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  catalog  houses,  is  a  constant  economic 
drain  on  the  outlying  districts.  Every  big  price  cutter 
draws  away  money  that,  if  spent  in  your  own  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  a  resident  retailer,  would  be  largely  respent 
and  reinvested  there;  but  price  cutting  chain  stores 
are  just  as  bad  as  the  big  city  stores  in  draining  money 
out  of  your  local  community.  Chain  stores  are  like 
circuses  which  are  always  with  us.  We  only  let  a 
circus  remain  in  town  for  a  few  days.  It  would  take 
away  too  much  local  money.  But  chain  stores  are  al¬ 
ways  acting  like  a  circus  in  that  respect. 

Big  Manufacturers  Can  Protect  Their  Resale  Prices 
— Small  Ones  Cannot 

Price  cutting  also  injures  the  little  dealers  and  little 
manufacturers  in  another  way.  Large  manufacturing 
concerns  with  vast  amounts  of  capital  can  prevent  price 
cutting  on  their  trademarked  goods  in  three  lawful 
ways ;  first,  they  can  establish  manufacturers’  non- 
lirice  cutting  chains,  as  the  big  shoe  manufacturers  and 
the  big  oil  companies  and  the  big  tobacco  manufact¬ 
urers  have  done.  These  chains  supplant  thousands  of 
small  local  business  men  and  drain  away  local  economic 
resources  to  the  cities. 

The  big  manufacturers  can  also  protect  their  resale 
prices  against  cutting  by  eliminating  independent 
wholesalers  and  establishing  their  own  chains  of  whole¬ 
sale  outlets,  which  sell  directly  to  retailers  and  refuse 
all  sales  to  price  cutters.  Large  manufacturers  can 
also  protect  their  retail  prices  by  consigning  their  goods 
to  the  retail  trade  for  sale  at  prices  dictated  by  them. 

Thus  our  laws  are  grossly  discriminatory.  They  per¬ 
mit  financial  giants  to  protect  their  retail  prices  by 
chain  outlets,  wholesale  warehouses  and  consignments, 
but  small  manufacturers  are  driven  out  of  business  as 
they  cannot  provide  the  enormous  amounts  of  capital 
necessary  to  remain  in  business.  With  inexpensive  re¬ 
sale  price  contracts  legalized  by  the  Capper- Kelly  Bill, 
these  little  men  could  go  back  into  competition  with 
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The  Negative 

What  About  Coiiiiiiodity  Prices? 

Commodity  prices  are  never  staple — always  tluctuat- 
ino.  As  everyone  knows,  price  is  not  a  constant  factor 
in  uiir  economic  life — but  a  highly  variable  one.  Shall 
a  product’s  price  be  fixed,  backed  by  law.  regardless 
of  how  tbe  commodity  of  which  it  is  made,  drops  in 
price?  We  have  had  unpleasant  examples  of  what 
might  hajjpen.  In  our  own  store,  a  trademarked  brand 
of  tires  refused  to  lower  its  “suggested  retail  price,” 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  rubber  had 
dropped  about  50  per  cent  and  that  all  competitive 
brands  had  lowered  their  prices.  We  fought  for  the 
interests  of  our  store — and  our  customers — in  insisting 
upon  a  lowered  price,  nevertheless,  which  would  not 
have  been  ]X)ssible  under  the  Kelly  Bill. 

Trademarked  brands  even  now.  without  j)rice  fix¬ 
ing.  are  none  too  (juick  to  adjust  prices  when  com¬ 
modity  jirices  drop.  Convincing  jiroof — 800  represent¬ 
ative  items  in  our  store — none  of  them  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised,  show  a  decline  in  retail  prices  of  over  20  per 
cent  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  According  to  re¬ 
liable  authority,  an  advertising  trade  jniblication.  the 
])rices  of  branded  lines  throughout  the  entire  country 
fell  off  only  5  per  cent  in  19.TO.  .\nd  that  same  juib- 
lication  adds,  jiertinently,  “Maybe  it  does  pay  to  adver¬ 
tise.  after  all". 

Bill  Would  Foster  Monopolies 

Why  have  we  .\nti-Trust  Laws  to  prevent  what  the 
Kelly  Bill  would  bring  about? — To  protect  us  against 
the  gouging  monopoly  which  would  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  by  jirice-fixing.  Chairman  Parker  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  declares  the  Kelly 
Bill  would  add  to  the  profits  of  the  chain  stores  (which 
Mr.  Kelly  would  weaken )  and  make  them  more  in  the 
nature  of  TRUSTS. 

Matthew  Woll,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
states,  “The  assumption  that  to  the  producer  of  a 
trademarked  article  should  be  accorded  a  continuing 
price  control,  though  title  to  such  commodity  has  pass¬ 
ed  to  others,  would  create  the  opportunity  for  complete 
control  by  our  producing  and  manufacturing  interests 
over  all  distributing  agencies  and  organizations.  Such 
a  control  is  wholly  unwarranted  and  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  our  whole  order  of  things”.  Moreover, 
remember  that  foreign  citizens  may  acquire  trademark 
rights  in  America,  even  without  manufacturing  in  this 
country.  The  Kelly  Bill  would  then  delegate  to  foreign 
interests  also,  complete  monopolistic  jjower  over  dis¬ 
tribution  and  price  control — as  well  as  over  production. 

The  Kelly  Bill  would  break  down  free  and  open 
competition  among  retailers.  It  would  at  the  same  time 
destroy  the  initiative  of  .\merican  business.  These 
have  been  basic  reasons  for  the  success  of  .American 
industries. 

.Another  joker  in  the  Kelly  Bill — impossible  to 
imagine  working  equitably ;  The  Bill  makes  possible 
different  fixed  prices  in  different  communities.  Imagine 
the  condition  on  the  borderline  of  each  community. 
For  instance,  a  fixed  price  for  New  York — and  a  lower 
one,  perhaps  for  New  Jersey.  Discrimination  is  per¬ 
mitted  and  invited  in  the  Kelly  Bill. 

(Continued 


(  Continued ) 

Is  the  Retailer  a  Buying  or  Selling  .Agent? 

What  is  .American — what  is  business  like — what  is 
equitable — in  the  proposal  to  allow  a  manufacturer  to 
take  an  active  part  in  a  retail  business  in  which  he  has 
no  investment  or  responsibility  because  he  has  sold,  it 
some  of  his  merchandise?  Under  our  j)resent  system 
of  Price  Freedom,  the  retailer  has  always  served  as 
BUYER  for  the  PUBLIC.  The  Kelly  Bill  would  re¬ 
move  the  i)rotective  influence  of  the  retailer  and  make 
him  a  mere  agent  for  the  manufacturer — forcing  him 
to  take  part  in  whatever  gouging  the  manufacturer 
chose  to  jierform — or  to  any  lowering  of  size  and 
quality  standards  he  chose! 

Distribution  is  like  a  three-legged  stool.  One  leg 
represents  the  manufacturer,  another  the  retailer  and 
the  third  the  consumer.  Just  break  that  second  leg  and 
see  how  long  the  stool  will  stand  up. 

The  Kelly  Bill  was  tossed  about  in  the  House  like 
a  hot  potato — in  all.  eleven  amendments  were  submitted 
to  the  Bill  which  had  only  twelve  paragraphs.  .After 
eliminating  the  necessities  of  life  from  the  Bill  com¬ 
pletely,  further  amendments  so  emasculated  the  origin¬ 
al  Kelly  proposal  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  imagine 
such  a  law  in  o^ieration. 

Loopholes  Provided 

Five  wide  and  gaping  loopholes  are  provided — so 
that  not  only  predatory  j)rice  cutters  could  escape  from 
the  bill’s  coverage — but  also  any  retailer  who  chose 
merely  to  cross  his  fingers.  'I'he  Bill  provides  that  the 
l)roposed  legal  price  fixing  may  be  disregarded  under 
these  five  provisions. 

— In  closing  out  stock — (our  courts  would 
have  to  try  to  determine  what  constitutes  a 
surplus  stock  at  the  end  of  a  season — and  also 
what  is  the  end  of  a  season!) 

2nd — If  stock  is  damaged  or  deteriorated — 
with  notice  of  such — There  would  lie  epidem¬ 
ics  of  sales  of  “slightly  imperfect”  merchan¬ 
dise — a  resort  which  many  manufacturers  use 
today  to  dispose  of  their  own  surplus  stocks 
of  good  (piality. 

3r</ — Stocks  sold  by  receiver,  trustee  or  as¬ 
signee  for  benefit  of  creditors — There  would 
lie  a  gold  rush  to  the  offices  of  such  gentle¬ 
men,  to  supply  the  Predatory  Price  Cutters 
with  legally  price-cut  merchandise. 

4th — “When  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business  the  owner,  either  liecause  of  ex¬ 
cessive  inventory  or  because  of  insufficient 
funds  or  credit — Well,  imagine  how  difficult 
it  would  lie  in  days  such  as  these,  for  any 
store  to  cut  legally  fixed  prices — on  the  basis 
that  their  inventories  are  excessive — or  their 
funds  and  credit  insufficient! 

And  5th — “If  vendor  refuses  to  accept  Imck 
merchandise  in  ten  days,  at  cost,  less  trans- 
jxirtation  and  deterioration  if  any — What  a 
iioon  that  would  be.  Anything  we  can’t  sell, 
we  return.  Mr.  Manufacturer — are  you  still 
for  Mr.  Kelly’s  price-fixing — with  this  5th 
IxKjmerang  in  it  ? 
on  page  432) 
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The  Affirmative  {from  pa(jc  430) 

their  gigantic  rivals  and  the  resulting  inexpensive  com- 
IKtition  would  bring  down  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Higher  Coat  of  Doing  Business 

Let  my  opponent  try  to  explain,  if  he  can,  why  the 
constant  elimination  of  small  dealers  and  small  manu¬ 
facturers  by  great  price  cutters  on  one  hand  and  great 
manufacturers  chains  to  prevent  i)rice  cutting,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  Iteen  attended  by  a  constant  rise  in 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  The  answer  is  that  our 
courts,  by  interfering  with  ordinary  Anglo  Saxon 
freedom  of  contract,  have  diverted  business  from  nor¬ 
mal,  inexpensive  channels  and  small  units  into  abnor¬ 
mal  and  expensive  channels  and  gigantic  units,  with 
con.sequent  harm  to  outlying  economic  territories  and 
a  constant  narrowing  of  the  field  of  economic  inde- 
|)endence  for  the  average  man,  who  used  to  own  his 
own  little  business  but  has  now  become  a  salaried  ser¬ 
vant  of  some  vast  organization. 

In  closing,  let  me  add  that  every  great  European 
countrv  has  always  prot  (ted  th:*  e.xist -nee  of  its  little 
manufacturers  and  little  distributors  by  enforcing  these 
Capi)er-Kelly  types  of  resale  price  contracts.  The 
Euroj)ean  practice  has  not  resulted  in  ruining  small 
business  men  and  collecting  business  into  the  hands  of 
fewer  and  fewer  and  vaster  and  vaster  aggregations  of 
capital. 

W'e  should  return  to  our  old  iMilicy  of  etiuality  of 
opportunity  for  all  and  special  privileges  for  none,  and 
this  will  be  achieved  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
trademarked  gtwxls  by  enacting  the  Capjier- Kelly  Hill 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  overwhelming¬ 
ly  passed  and  which  it  is  hoped  and  e.xpected  the  Senate 
will  j)ass  in  the  next  session. 


The  Negative  {from  piujc  431) 

.So  much  for  the  Bill — except  to  note  that  not  all  ( 
the  amendments  were  proposed  in  seriousness.  It  j 
seems,  without  doubt,  that  the  House  deliberately 
plastered  the  Hill  with  enough — and  the  kind  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  make  its  i)assage  impossible — even  for  its 
jiroponents.  One  Congressman  pro^Kised  this  amend¬ 
ment  :  "That  nothing  herein  shall  apply  to  apples  which 
are  sold  in  periods  of  depression,  if  the  same  are 
wormy!”  (This  one  was  voted  down). 

What  Would  Follow 

lastly — here  is  a  Hill  that  to  begin  with,  could  never 
lie  enforced.  It  could  never  accomplish  what  it  set 
out  to  d(i — even  if  we  wanted  to  accomplish  those  aims. 

Even  if  you  can  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  definitely 
un-.American — jiaternalistic  class  legislation — seeking  r 

to  lienefit  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  great  masses 
— you  must  concede  that  the  Kelly  Hill  is  a  tcKrthless, 
formless  mcjnstrosity,  an  unhealthy  freak  that  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  born. 

Should  such  a  Hill  ever  pass,  it  is  inevitable  that 
co.itrol  of  whrjlesale  jirices  must  fohow.  Why  not? 

.An  1  then,  of  course,  jirofits.  .\nd  then  (jther  fields  Ik;- 
sides  distribution.  .And  then,  where's  the  end?  Be¬ 
hind  the  whole  (piestion,  you  face  the  sound  .American 
platform  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce; 

“What  we  need  is  more  business  in  government  and 
less  government  in  business”. 

Which  means  that  even  if  the  Kelly  Hill  were  good, 
we  wouldn't  like  it — and  what  a  long  way  it  is  from 
being  good ! 


Highlights  of  the  Rebutlul 


Dr.  Crichton  Cl.4Rke 

UP  until  1911  the  government  was  not  in  business 
in  any  way  as  far  as  resale  price  contracts  on 
branded  merchandise  were  concerned.  Those 
contracts  were  made  between  producers  and  retailers 
in  this  country  the  same  as  they  have  always  been  made 
in  all  important  foreign  countries,  but  in  1911  the 
American  Government,  through  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  injected  itself  into  private  business  by 
suddenly  deciding  these  contracts  were  void  and  unen- 
forcibie.  Since  then  we  have  had  constant  and  alarm¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  growth  of  chain  stores  and  constant 
mortality,  dying  out  of  the  small,  independent  business 
man  on  every  side.  ***** 

The  present  systems  of  retail  price  control  are  very 
exi)ensive  and  very  discriminatory,  that  they  are  open 
only  to  use  by  large  manufacturers  and  that  they  crowd 
out  of  business  the  small  manufacturer  and  the  small 
retailer.  You  never  see  a  price  cut  on  an  automobile, 
on  any  large  merchandise  which  can  be  consigned  by 
the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer.  *****  Only  manu¬ 
facturers  with  the  most  tremendous  working  capital 
can  pjossibly  remain  in  business  under  that  system  of 
consignment.  ***** 

All  the  European  countries  protect  the  retail  prices 
on  the  branded  goods  not  merely  by  chain  stores  and 


Mr.  Arthi  r  Price 

EWSPAPERS  are  never  cut.  but  how  about 
profiteering  on  newspapers?  How  about  those 
newspapers  sold  every  evening,  pre-date  editions, 
the  next  morning's  papers  at  5  cents  a  copy,  when 
they  cost  the  newsdealer  no  more  than  the  paper  sold 
at  2  cents?  *****  We  heard  that  the  government 
maintains  the  price  on  postage  stamps  and  this  is  sup- 
jKised  to  be  a  criterion  of  the  lienefits  of  price  fixing, 
price  maintenance.  The  postal  service  as  we  all  know 
it  is  not  a  commodity,  but  a  service  run  at  a  loss  by  the 
government,  and  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  with  the 
sale  of  merchandise.  In  life  insurance  we  may  have 
price  maintenance,  but  who  said  that  is  a  general  idea 
which  can  be  carried  into  other  forms  of  merchandise, 
and  even  there,  how  about  services  and  favors  and 
other  things  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  contract,  but  which  take  place  in  the  selling  of 
even  life  insurance  policies?  ***** 

Do  we  have  to  look  to  Europe  for  examples  of  bad 
legislation?  One  country  mentioned  in  particular,  Ger¬ 
many,  strikes  my  interest  because  I  have  before  me  a 
dispatch  from  Berlin  dated  July  9  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “The  German  Government  has  begun  an  in¬ 
quiry  regarding  retail  prices  of  branded  g()ods,  charg¬ 
ing  they  are  e.xcessive  and  not  commensurate  with  pro- 
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The  Broadway 

measures  cash  register 
results  in  dollars  and 
seconds  saved 


The  Broadway  Department  Store,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
country’s  outstanding  merchandisers.  It 
is  also  the  largest  user  of  National  Cash 
Registers  and  National  O.  K.  Charge 
Phones  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

There  is  no  guessing  about  results  here. 
They  are  given  to  the  dollar  in  actual 
money  saved,  and  to  the  second  in  actual 
time  saved. 


6  Outstanding  Results 
in  The  Broadway  Store 

“A  direct  yearly  savings  of  nearly  $9,000 
is  made  by  using  register  receipts  in 
place  of  sales  book  checks.” 

“If  registers  were  not  used  the  expense 
in  auditing  department  would  be  in¬ 
creased  at  least  2S%.” 

“At  the  credit  cashier’s  desk  four 
cashiers  with  registers  handle  more 
transactions  in  a  better  way  than  seven 
did  with  hand-written  receipt  methods.” 

“Clerk-wrap  registers  on  first  floor 
alone  reduced  cashier  and  wrapping 
expense  for  ENTIRE  store  11%.” 


Compare  these  figures  with  those  in  your 
store.  They  may  prove  a  very  definite 
guide  to  the  lower  overhead  and  faster 
service  you  are  seeking.  More  figures  and 
complete  details  of  operation  are  available 
from  our  representative  in  your  city. 


“During  1930  Holiday  Season  we  op¬ 
erated  236  registers,  daily  transactions 
sometimes  reaching  50,000.  The  160- 
station  credit  phone  system  handled 
900  Takes  an  hour.  Six  authorizers 
averaged  24-second  service.” 

“Training  and  personnel  departments 
find  it  a  simple  matter  to  train  extra 
and  new  employees  to  use  registers 
and  phones.” 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World’s  Outstanding  Producer  of  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting  Machines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  satv  it  m  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Bulleiin 


Size  Terminology  Program  Unanimously  Adopted 
At  Merchandise  Managers’  Convention 


THK  followinj^  size  desijjnations  for  Women’s  and 
Misses’  Ready-to-Wear.  adopted  at  a  meetinpj 
between  committees  of  the  Merchandise  Mana- 
fjers’  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  leading  manufacturers,  were  unanimously 
adopted  hy  the  delegates  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Merchandise  Managers’  Division  held  at  HriarclitT 
Lodge. 

MISSES’— 12  14  16  18  20 

(covers  all  regular  misses’  sizes) 

LITTLE  MISSES’— 12S  14S  16S  18S  20S 

(covers  all  misses’  half  sizes  and  little  misses’. 

S  designates  the  shorter  range  of  misses’  sizes.) 

WOMEN’S- 34  36  38  40  42  44  4()  48  50  52 
(covers  all  regular  women’s  sizes) 

LITTLE  WOMEN’S— 34S  36S  38S  40S  42S  44S  46S 
(covers  all  women’s  half  sizes,  little  women’s, 
youthful  women’s,  short  women’s,  etc.  S  desig¬ 
nates  the  shorter  range  of  women’s  sizes.) 

(Junior  and  Stout  sizes  are  not  considered  in  the 
above  recommendation. ) 

This  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  forward  steps  that 
have  lieen  taken  to  clear  up  the  unnecessary  confusion 
which  has  existed  in  the  dress  and  coat  industry  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  general  membership  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  leading  coat  and  dress  manufac¬ 
turers  have  given  their  general  approval  to  this  plan. 
Manufacturers  are  going  to  put  it  into  effect  at  once. 
EVERY  RETAILER  SHOULD  IMMEDIATELY 
INSIST  ON  THIS  MARKING  ON  ALL  ORDERS. 


'I'he  principle  of  the  whole  simplification  program  is 
that  there  is  one  set  of  basic  sizes  for  misses’  dresses 
and  coats  and  women’s  dresses  and  coats.  That  is.  we 
start  with  one  .set  of  sizes  which  arc  basic  and  then 
designate  the  in-between  sizes  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
what  relation  they  l)ear  to  the  basic  size.  This  ff)llows 
the  general  principle  which  has  been  used  in  men’s 
clothing  for  a  number  of  years  and  which  was  ado]ited 
after  much  the  same  chaos  as  existed  in  women’s  readv- 
to-wear. 

The  members  of  the  Size  Standardization  Committee 
of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  are: 

John  B.  Swinney.  Specialty  Stores  Ass’n. 
New  York.  Chairman 

Herbert  O.  Bergdahl.  Associated  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corp..  New  York. 

George  Brown,  James  McCrecrv  S:  Co..  New 
York 

Walter  Deiches,  Bloomingdale  Brothers.  New 
York 

Rose  Glemhy,  Mutual  Buying  Synidicate. 
New  York 

B.  J.  Hunter.  Standard  Store  Service  Co.. 
New  York 

Reginald  Longley,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York 

M.  A.  McNulta,  Cavendish  Trading  Corp., 
New  York 

James  L.  Fri.  Manager,  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers’  Division 


Promoting  the  Store 

(Continued  from  page  416) 


supposedly  great  industrial  leaders  have  wrangled  and 
talked  and  theorized — aiul  wondered  where  the  bottom 
was,  the  women  of  .America  have  sensed  that  this 
probably  is  the  bottom.  They  have  spent  their  money 
in  an  unprecedented  way,  and  their  spending  of  money 
has  moved  huge  quantities  of  goods  and  has  forced 
the  re-ordering  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  re¬ 
placement  articles. 

It  is  inevitable  if  this  movement  keeps  up  that  we 
will  shortly  find  our, selves  on  the  upgrade. 

New  Arguments  to  Buy  Neede«l  Totlay 

I  can  but  counsel  national  advertisers  to  take  a 
similar  step.  To  read  through  the  i)ages  of  the  average 
national  magazine  to  day  is  most  illuminating.  It  shows 
the  muddled  thinking  of  so  many.  The  .same  old  argu¬ 
ments  that  were  being  used  in  1928  are  being  used 
in  the  year  1931.  The  same  specious  reasons  to  buy 
are  offered ;  and  the  same  dishonest  testimonial  ad¬ 
vertising  is  there.  Nowhere  do  I  find  a  disposition  to 


face  facts.  Nowhere  do  I  find  a  disposition  to  go 
to  the  bottom  of  our  troubles  and  discuss  them  frankly 
with  an  intelligent  public.  This  should  be  done. 

Such  tactics  are  necessary  today.  .And  I  warn  you 
that  the  manufacturer  of  nationally-advertised  goods 
who  hasn’t  the  foresight  to  cut  his  prices  to  stimulate 
the  output  of  his  product,  is  doomed  to  some  pretty 
lean  years  in  the  future.  With  rare  c.xceptions.  nat¬ 
ional  advertisers  have  maintained  their  wholesale  prices 
and  failed  to  give  the  public  the  advantages  of  lowered 
manufacturing  cost.  For  when  prosperity  comes  again 
those  who  have  been  far-seeing  will  have  captured  a 
tremendous  amount  of  the  public’s  trade  and  they 
will  hold  it. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  have  rounded  the  corner.  But 
when  rounding  a  corner,  no  one  can  take  his  foot 
off  the  accelerator.  .And  on  the  straightaway  we  can 
make  good  time,  and  I  believe  the  straightaway  lies 
ahead  of  us. 


tin 
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SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR 
BY  HANDLING  YOUR 
RETAIL  INVENTORY 
RECORDS  ON  BURROUGHS 
NEW  20-TOTAL  MACHINE 
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BURROUGHS  RETAIL 
INVENTORY  MACHINE 


Thesm  records  were 
postedona  machine 
that  eccunxuiatee 
fifteen  totale* 
Twenty  totaim  may 
be  had  if  desired. 


Does  your  store  prepare  a  final  departmental 
summary  in  order  to  determine  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  the  gross  profit  of  each  department  and 
of  the  entire  store?  If  so,  this  work  can  be  done 
far  more  promptly,  economically  and  with  less 


labor  on  this  new  Burroughs  20-Total  Machine. 

With  a  Burroughs  Retail  Inventory  Machine  you 
can  copy  direct  from  proven  sources  to  final  record, 
eliminating  manual  copying  from  sources  to  work¬ 
sheet,  as  well  as  doing  away  with  mental  or  non¬ 
printing  calculating  machine  computation.  All 
necessary  totals  are  automatically  accumulated, 
and  automatic  proof  is  furnished  of  the  accuracy 
of  computations  and  the  forwarding  of  correct 
previous  totals. 

Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  or  a  demonstration  of  this  new  machine. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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The  Merchant  Looks  At  Advertising  (Continued  from,  page  4\0) 


sicleration  l)e  given  to  ascertaining  facts  regarding  the 
relative  value  of  Sunday  as  compared  with  Daily  ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  the  country ;  that  a  study  be  made 
of  the  value  of  advertising  of  special  character ;  and  of 
seasonal  changes  and  their  effect  on  buying  habits  as 
well  as  their  consequences  on  certain  branches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  both  the  national  and  local  fields?  We 
know  in  a  general  way  the  diminished  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  summer  months,  but  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  is  its  power  diminished  and  in  what  months  is 
the  degree  greater  or  lesser?  Let  us  have  a  National 
Fact-finding  Commission  undertake  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  advertising  media  and 
values  without  delay. 

Combination  Newspapers 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  with  so-called  com¬ 
bination  newspapers.  I  am  told  in  many  cases  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  combination  rate  is  compulsory.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  where  it  is  made, 
the  usual  method,  unless  competitive  conditions  pre¬ 
vent,  is  to  make  the  higher  rate  for  the  two  papers  and 
a  much  lower  one  if  advertising  is  used  in  combination. 
Tbe  objective  being  to  make  the  advertiser  believe  he 
is  getting  a  bargain  by  taking  the  second  paper  on  the 
combination  basis,  whereas  in  some  instances  there  is 
little  if  any  value  to  be  derived  even  at  the  lower  price. 

The  abuses  which  have  grown  out  of  the  combin¬ 
ation  system  have  reached  such  proportions  that  I 
understand  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
has  been  conducting  an  investigation  of  the  situation. 

Problem  One  of  Cooperative  Effort 

To  the  newspaper  publishers  I  say  again :  Ours  is 
a  problem  of  common  concern ;  one  not  to  be  ignored. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  has  l)een  ignored  so  far  does  not 
alter  in  the  slightest  the  intangibility  of  circulation,  the 
steailily  mounting  cost  of  advertising  through  news- 
l)apers  and  curtailed  buying  power  of  readers;  the 
sharp  decline  in  circulation  and  the  excessive  cost  of 
lineage  in  contrast  with  results.  I  am  sure  these  are 
matters  that  call  for  as  much  consideration  on  their 
part  as  ours. 

Because  this  condition  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
locality,  I  am  equally  sure  prompt  action  in  the  matter 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  advertisers  generally. 

Electrical  Merchandising  Cooj)erative  Committee 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  the  result  of 
a  joint  eflfort  during  the  past  year  by  representatives 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  and  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  other  mer¬ 
chandising  organizations  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  concerning  the  merchandising 
activities  of  utility  companies. 

We  had  been  at  cross  purposes  for  many  years  until 
we  determined  to  get  together.  An  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dising  Joint  Committee  was  formed,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  Chairman.  Within  a  comparatively 
short  time  we  arrived  at  an  understanding  which,  I  am 
sure,  when  thoroughly  worked  out  and  presented  to  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  and  our  own  will 
be  entirely  acceptable. 

The  result  of  cooperation  between  these  several  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  far  reaching  in  its  effect. 

The  task  assigned  to  me  by  our  organization  to  bring 


into  the  open  the  views  of  3700  members  is  not  an 
altogether  agreeable  one.  However,  the  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness  displayed  by  some  of  the  leading  New  York 
papers  in  printing  what  I  have  said  heretofore  in 
Chicago  and  Washington  on  this  important  subject 
indicates  their  desire  to  coojjerate.  We  firmly  believe 
the  problem  so  long  overlooked  will  soon  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
solutions  of  this  Convention  be  requested  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  appoint  a  committee  representing 
the  advertiser  and  the  advertising  agent  to  confer  with 
the  .American  Publishers  and  ask  them  to  apjxiint  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  meet  with  yours  at  an  early  date,  so 
all  concerned  may  share  the  responsibility  of  passing 
judgment  on  this  vital  problem  to  the  end  that  the  net 
profits  of  both  publishers^and  advertisers  may  be  con¬ 
served  and  so,  if  possible,  all  shadows  and  doubts  may 
be  eliminated;  that  we  may  go  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  goal  we  have  in  mind — a  return  of  Pros¬ 
perity.* 

Word  Concerning  Publishers 

In  discussing  with  a  friend  the  accomplishments  of 
publishers  of  great  newspapers  and  magazines  —  to 
whom  may  be  credited  outstanding  achievements — I 
asked  the  name  of  the  greatest  publisher  in  New  York. 
Without  hesitation,  he  replied,  “She  has  just  passed 
away — Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid.”  She  had  been  in  close 
toudi  with  the  work  of  her  illustrious  husband  and  she 
kept  up  the  tradition  of  the  great  newspaper  which  he 
founded,  and  which  her  son  and  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

( )gden  Mills  Reid  are  carrying  on. 

We  all  recognize  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
the  Hearst  organization  with  its  great  group  of  news- 
liapers  extending  from  coast  to  coast.  We  know  what 
is  being  done  by  Roy  Howard — William  T.  Dewart — 
and  other  leaders  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

We  have  heard  much  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  interest  of  philanthropy,  civic  ])rogress  and  the 
.Arts  by  .Adolph  Ochs,  who  has  achieved  much  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  newspapers.  His  great  paper  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  publications  in  the  field. 

( )ne  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  ncw.spa])er  field 
in  recent  years  is  that  of  Capt.  Josei)h  M.  Patterson, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  whose  news- 
l)aper  we  understand  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
in  this  country.  His  remarkable  success  is  widely 
known. 

I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  jiass  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  our  good  friend,  the  late  Walter  Strong  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  He  was  one  of  the  idealists  of 
the  newspaper  fraternity  and  accomplished  much  after 
he  came  into  control  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  betterment  of  newspaper  and 
advertising  conditions. 

To  these  publishers  and  to  others  whom  I  have  not 
mentioned — the  merchant  in  “Looking  At  Advertising” 
pays  tribute  for  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  the 
field  of  journalism  in  .America. 

*It  is  not  anticipate<l  that  newspapers  and  advertising  agencies 
will  accefle  to  this  request  lor  a  Committee  to  study  the  problem. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  those  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation  who  agree 
advertising  rates  are  too  high,  take  up  the  question  of  rates 
individually  or  by  Committees  in  their  respective  cities. 


Marks  off  Good  Management 


THE  MOST  essential  characteristic  of 
management  is  organization.  If  manage¬ 
ment  is  right  its  organization  is  right.  No 
need  to  go  further  to  find  the  qualities 
that  make  for  success. 


the  failure  of  able,  honest  and  potentially 
successful  men.  Modern  Accountancy  sees 
these  failures  often  and  emphasizes  them 
as  quite  unnecessary.  Success  is  not  to  the 
superman  alone.  Most  often  it  comes  from 
a  right  concept  of  organization  and  the 
application  of  a  well-ordered  plan.  Every 
day,  normal  business  intelligence  dis¬ 
covers,  and  understands  better  these 
truths;  and  so  is  achieving  more  fully  the 
results  that  mark  good  management. 


Personality  shows  on  the  surface.  Spirit 
and  morale  can  not  be  hidden.  Every  de¬ 
tail  of  business  transactions  expresses 
their  presence,  or  their  absence. 

No  greater  tragedy  in  business  life  than 
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should  It?  c'harj^ed  .V/i  of  the  overhead  e.\]'enses 
as  well. 

Sell  (lo.ot-Findin^  System  to  Kiitire  Staff 

.■>0  much  for  concrete  suf'^e.stions.  Mut  rememher, 
they  are  only  suggestions.  The  conditions  in  each  store 
nui.'t  in  the  final  analysis  determine  the  bases  for  ])ro- 
ration  in  that  store. 

The  success  of  the  cost-finding  system  de|>ends.  as 
does  every  other  theory,  ttn  the  itersons  who  are  re- 
sitonsihle  for  its  e.xecution.  If  you  Itelieve  in  it  it  can 
be  (lone  and  with  reasonable  cost.  The  imjHirtant  thing 
is  to  sell  the  principle  to  your  entire  store  staff.  .-\s 
soon  as  its  importance  and  significance  is  gras|)ed  by 
the  merchandise  men,  the  disjday  man,  the  delivery  man, 
and  all  the  other  executives,  they  will  help  to  make  the 
system  more  and  more  practical  every  day.  'fhey  will 
discover  ft»r  themselves  more  etiuitable  bases  for  ])ro- 
ration  and  more  ])ractical  tmes. 

If  I  feared  the  generalities  of  the  Committee  report 
would  alarm  the  small  store  controller,  the  verbosity 
and' detail  of  this  pajK-r  may  actually  terrify  him.  Yes, 

1  must  admit,  the  preliminary  thinking  to  be  done  to 
tret  this  ]dan  into  action  is  not  child’s  play,  but  once 
done  the  execution  l)ecomes  relatively  simjde. 

{Continued  o 
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Prorat  ion  Work  Sheets 

-\t  the  end  of  the  si.x  months  period  merely  fill  out 
three  work  sheets  similar  to  those  illustrated. 

1.  buich  account  on  the  e.\])ense  ledger  must 
be  tabulated  according  to  its  ])roration 
basis  and  each  group  totaled. 

2.  The  ])ercentages  of  each  basis  of  jmwation 
must  be  figured. 

.T  The  total  for  each  groiij)  of  e.\i)enses  must 
be  multiplied  by  the  ]iro])er  ])ercentage 
atid  the  amounts  tabulated  according  to 
departments. 

This  need  only  be  done  everv  six  months.  If  your 
management  demands  monthly  figures  you  can  still  get 
them  easily.  More  easily,  in  fact,  for  you  do  not  even 
need  to  charge  your  direct  e.xpenses  every  month.  The 
first  five  months  you  ojK'rate  this  system,  go  along 
getting  your  monthly  figures  in  the  old  way.  ( )n  the 
sixth  month  ignore  them  and  esablish  a  new  ])rofit  the 
new  way. 

You  i)ractically  do  this  now  if  you  use  the  .\ccumu- 
lated-to-I)ate  Sales  method,  for  each  month  you  make 
an  entirely  new  distribution  from  the  first  of  the  year 
which  automatically  cancels  your  previous  distributions. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  you  will  have  found,  let  us 
!  page  438) 
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Appointment  of  Work  Committees 

of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  on  June  16.  the  fol¬ 
lowing  projects  and  work  cxmimittees  were  ap- 
IX)inted. 

Radio  Study 


Because  few  stores  are  properly  and  intelligently 
using  radio  as  an  advertising  medium  it  was  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  Directors  that  all  available  information  and 
successful  experiences  should  he  gathered  and  presented 
at  our  next  meeting. 

I.  A.  Hirschmann  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  elected  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  Other  members  of  the  committee  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  near  future. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Rates 
Following  the  efforts  of  D.  F.  Kelly  to  influence  a 
readjustment  of  newsjiaper  advertising  rates,  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Division  realized  the  necessity  of  gather¬ 
ing  supporting  facts  and  information  in  order  to  present 
to  our  members  as  clear  a  picture  as  possible  of  this 
problem.  There  remains  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  Directors  that  in  many  instances  rates  are  unjusti¬ 
fiably  high — and,  too,  that  in  other  instances  rates  are 
being  maintained  at  a  reasonable  level.  Therefore,  this 


Fact-Finding  Committee  will  endeavor  to  find  what 
rate-figure  could  be  termed  an  average  or  reasonable 
rate  by  certain  groups  on  ranges  of  circulations. 

The  members  of  this  Fact-Finding  Committee  are: 

W.  T.  WHITE,  Sales  Promotion  Director, 
Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  A.  BLACK,  Publicity  Director, 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company, 

Boston.  Mass. 

JAMES  ROTTO,  Publicity  Director, 

The  Hecht  Company, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

LEONARD  ORTH,  Publicity  Director, 

The  Pelletier  Company, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

ANDREW  CONNOLLY,  Publicity  Director, 
Joseph  Horne  Company, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Board  of  Directors  appointed  in  addition  to  the 
above  two  Membership  Committees.  It  also  decided 
that  the  Talking  Picture  Committee  should  continue 
with  its  study. 


The  Controller’s  Forum  {Continued  from  page  437) 


say,  that  the  Toilet  Goods  department  bore  2.43%  of 
your  total  expenses.  During  the  next  six  months  charge 
2.43%  of  your  monthly  expense  to  Toilet  Goods  in 
getting  your  monthly  statement.  This  will  not  be  ab¬ 
solutely  accurate,  of  course,  but  it  will  be  accurate 
enough  to  justify  the  expense  saving  and  much,  much 
more  accurate  than  anything  your  management  ever  had 
before. 

Cash  Diseouiits 

There  is  a  second  factor  besides  proration  which  is 
today  obscuring  the  profit  figures  in  many  stores.  That 
is,  the  method  of  crediting  cash  discounts  to  the  depart¬ 
ments.  In  many  of  the  departments  carried  in  a  store 
the  cash  discount  is  so  large  that  it  is  more  than  an 
incentive  for  prompt  payment.  It  is  actually  a  trade 
discount  or  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  merchandise. 
When  a  store  buys  dresses  with  eight  or  ten  per  cent 
discount,  that  discount  often  actually  affords  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  which  will  be  made  on  these  dresses. 

It  is  a  general  practice  now  to  credit  the  depart¬ 
ments  with  discount  earned  at  the  time  the  hill  is 
j«id.  The  profit  is  therefore  increased  whenever  mer¬ 
chandise  is  ])urchased  regardless  of  when  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold.  In  some  departments  where  inventor¬ 
ies  vary  very  little  this  is  not  a  serious  factor  but  in 
others  the  amount  involved  is  considerable.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  coats  or  furs,  large  quantities  are  purchased 
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Proration  If  or k  Sheets 


.  .  .  they  wanted  SPEED  and  SAFETY  for  their 

Retail  Credit  Records 

I  '  .  .  they  got  it 

so  can  YOU/ 


J.  HE  Philadelphia  Retail 
Merchants  Credit  Association  fa«‘ed  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  rendering  fast,  efficient  service  despite 
a  constant  increase  in  volume  of  inquiries. 
They  realized  the  constant  danger  of  their 
operating  records  being  destroyed  by  fire. 
They  consulted  Remington  Rand.  The  satis¬ 
fying  results  are  clearly  stated  in  the  letter 
illustrated  at  the  left. 

Are  the  credit  facts  you  need  indexed  for 
speedy  reference?  Are  all  your  vital  operating 
records  protected  against  fire? 

Russell -Soundex  is  a  system  which  brings 
together  names  that  are  pronounced  alike 
but  spelled  differently  so  that  they  can  be  found 
quick  as  a  flash.  That’s  why  Philadelphia  mer¬ 
chants  get  their  information  so  promptly  and 
accurately.  Russell-Soun  dex  will  speed  your 
credit  authorization  machinery — whether  in 
vertical  or  visible  files — as  surely  and  correctly 
as  it  has  for  the  Retail  Merchants  Credit 
Association. 

Even  if  fire  attacks  your  operating  records, 
thev  can  be  preserved.  If  vertical,  protect  them 
in  the  Safe-File.  If  visible,  protect  them  in  the 
Safe-Kardex.  Consult  the  nearest  Remington 
Rand  man  now  regarding  the  abilitv  of  Russell- 
Soundex  to  speed  credit  reference  and  the 
certified  protection  that  Safe-File  ami  Safe- 
Kardex  render  vital  cre«lit  records.  The  ci)u- 
pon  is  for  your  convenience.  Remington  Rand 
Business  Service,  Buffalo.  New  York. 


X3A 


Remington  Rand 


the  Safe  Kurdex  in  coiiiieetion  witii 


I  am  iiiterej-led  in  the  applicutiun  of  Russel l-Soundex  the  Safe-File  or 
credit  r«H-orils.  ■ 


.\<iirie. 


iiitlress. 
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in  the  early  suniiner  for  Auf^ust  selling.  These  gar¬ 
ments  could  not  he  sold  at  a  profit  if  it  were  not  for 
the  cash  discounts  allowed.  Vet  that  discount  is  credi¬ 
ted  to  the  profit  of  the  sprinej  sales  and  not  to  the  profit 
of  the  fall  sales  ‘i<:hen  those  garments  leill  actually  he 
sold.  The  management  then  goes  about  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  s])ring  oi)erati<jns  were  very  success¬ 
ful  while  the  fall,  especially  in  the  first  few  months, 
were  not  as  profitable  as  they  should  have  been. 

1  recall  a  si)ecific  exam])le  of  a  fur  dei)artment  which 


HR  DP:P.\RTMENT— STORE  X— SPRING 
SEASON 

( i  E  NT:  K  A  L  I X  F  O  K  M  A  T I O  X 


bought  its  fall  merchafiTdise  early.  'I'he  discounts  were 
taken  in  the  spring  and  the  i)er  cent  of  these  discounts 
to  the  spring  sales  was  18.6' t.  The  resulting  siuing 
profit  was  most  satisfactory,  while  without  this  aid, 
the  de])artment  would  have  shown  a  loss. 

Some  pretgressive  stores,  incliuling  a  few  of  the  large 
stores  in  the  Metroixilitan  district,  are  overcoming  this 
discre|)ancy  by  setting  up  for  each  de])artment  a  reserve 
for  discounts  earned  on  the  inventory  at  the  l)eginning 
of  each  month  or  seasoti.  This  reserves  for  any  period 
the  discounts  which  should  be  credited  t<j  that  ])eriod. 
While  this  gives  a  true  lecture  of  operation  and  arrives 
at  the  s.anie  result  which  would  be  obtained  if  the 
merchandise  were  charged  to  the  dci)artment  ;it  net 
cost,  it  entails  a  good  deal  of  Itookkeeping  at  an  e.x- 
i;ense  many  stores  feel  they  cannot  afford. 


Beginning  Inventory 
Purchases  . 

Sales  . 

MD's,  Emp.  Disc,  and 

Shrink. 

Cost  Retail 

$  556.71  $  885.00 
30148.66  48084.00 

16203.00 

1171.00 

$489()9. 

17374. 

Ending  Inventory  . 

19810.0t) 

31595. 

Maintained  Markup  . 

32.78 

Discounts  taken 

3013.76 

Compliment  . 

67.22 

Ve  of  discounts  to 
sales 

18.6 

DISCOUXT  OX  MERCHAXDISE  SOLD 
Computed  hy  Regular  Method  Xoie  in  Use 


Credit  reserve  on  February  1 
with  beginning  inventory 
multiplied  by  discount  rate 

earnetl  last  season  . 

Credit  reserve  with  all  dis¬ 
counts  taken  during  the 
Spring  Season  . 

TOTAL  CREDITS  TO 
RESERVE  . 

Add  beginning  Inventory 
to  Purchases  at  Retail  . 

Divide  total  credits  to  reserve 
by  inventory  plus  purchases  . 
Equals  rate  of  discount  for 

spring  season  . 

Multiply  ending  Inventory  .  . 
by  discount  rate  . 


and  subtract  sum  from  Total 

Reserve  . 

This  gives  discounts  taken  on 

Cioods  sold  . 

Divide  Discounts  taken  on 
g(Kxis  sold  by  sales  . 


$  36.29 


3013.76 


$  3050.05 

885.00 

48084.00 


48‘k)9.00 

$3050.05 

48969.00 

.0()228 

31595.00 

.0()228 


1%7.74 


1082.31 

6.28*:^ 


DISCOUXT  OX  MERCHAXDISE  SOLD 
Computed  by  .Short  Cut  Method 

Multiply  per  cent-of-discounts- 

earned-on-purchases .  9.9333Cf 

by  compliment  of  Gross 

Margin  .  .6722 


6.68''c 

Sales  ($16203)  x  Ur  (6.68G) 
gives  discount  taken  on  goods 

sold  $1082.31 


Simple  Method  of  Computing  Discounts 

I  Itelieve  the  same  results  may  f)e  obtained  with 
much  less  work.  The  formula  is  simple.  In  idace  of 
making  many  bookkeeping  entries  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  of  discounts  earned  on  the  merchandise  ac¬ 
tually  sold — which  will  be  interpreted  as  a  percentage 
to  sales — the  percentage  may  be  obtained  in  one  simple 
calculation  and  the  amount  then  easily  figured.  Mere¬ 
ly  take  the  jwr  cent  of  discount  to  i)urchases  and  find 
the  retail  equivalent  of  it  by  multiplying  the  j^ercentage 
of  ])urchases  by  the  comi)liment  of  the  maintained 
markup. 

To  illustrate  this  I  have  prejxired  an  example  using 
the  actual  figures  of  the  fur  department  in  the  sjiring 
season  previously  mentioned.  This  is  given  in  the  j)re- 
ceding  column. 

The  accounts  necessary  for  this  method  are  the  same 
accounts  already  carried.  The  only  difference  in  the 
usual  system  would  be  that  at  the  end  of  the  month 
or  season,  or  whenever  you  wish  to  make  a  profit  and 
loss  statement,  instead  of  closing  out  the  discount  ac¬ 
counts  and  crediting  the  entire  amount  to  the  Profit  and 
Loss  of  the  department,  you  would  now  credit  to  Profit 
and  Loss  only  the  amount  of  discounts  earned  on  the 
sales  of  that  period.  The  balance  in  the  discount  ac¬ 
count  would  automatically  become  a  reserve  against 
the  inventory  that  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  i^eriod. 

Thus  the  Discount  Earned  account  l)ecomes  a  Re¬ 
serve  for  Discount  Earned  account  or  a  “Per]>etual 
Discount"  account,  just  as  the  inventory  is  a  “Peqjetual 
Inventory".  In  starting  the  system  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  credit  the  discount  account  with  an  amount 
e(|ual  to  inventory  times  the  discount  rate,  but  there¬ 
after  it  would  never  be  necessary  to  figure  any  more 
reserves.  The  reserve  is  automatically  alwavs  there 
in  the  balance.  To  illustrate: 


Reserz-e  for 
Discounts  Earned 
Account 

Reserve  for  Beg.  Inv.  $36.29 
Discounts  allowed  on 
purchases  during  per¬ 
iod  .  .5013.76 


3050.05 


Perpetual  Im-entory 
Account  (Cost) 
February  1 

Beginning  Inventory  $556.71 
Cost  purchases  during 

perifKl  30148.66 


Total  30705.37 


Divide  total  discounts  by  total  inventory  and  pur¬ 
chases  : 

.5050.05 

- =  .00933 

30705.37 


I 
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Juh. 1931 

1  his  is  the  per  cent  of  discounts  earned  on  cost  pur- 
cliases. 

To  find  the  retail  e(4uivalent  multiply  the  discount  rate 
hy  the  compliment  of  the  Maintained  Markup; 

.(W33 

J>722 

.()t><>8  or 

lo  tiiifl  the  actual  amount  of  discounts  earne<i  by  the 
department  on  merchandise  sold  during  the  period 
multiply  the  sales  by  This  gives  i0S2.3*>.  This 

amount  is  to  be  credited  to  Profit  an  1  Loss  and 
debited  to  Reserve  ft)r  Discounts  Earned.  The  Bal¬ 
ance  left  in  the  Reserve  for  Discounts  Fiarned  ac¬ 
count  automatically  becomes  a  reserve  against  the 
new  beginning  inventory. 

Credit  account  with  Debit  account  with 

Cost  of  Merchandise  17347.(;0  Discounts  Earned  on  1082.31 
sold  during  period  Mdse.  Sold  during 

peril  )d 

.\ugU't  1 — Balance  13338.37  .\ugust  1 — Balance  l‘X)7.74 

New  Inventory  New  Reserve 

In  niakino  up  the  halance  sheet  show  your  Reserve 
for  Discounts  under  your  Inventory  just  as  you  show 
vour  Reserve  tor  I)e])reciation  under  your  Fi.xture 
account.  'I'his  j,dves  the  net  value  of  your  inventory. 

(^oiielusioii 

W  hile  correct  methods  of  pr<»ratino  e.\i)enses  and 
crediting  discounts  will  eliminate  the  worst  inaccuracies 
now  prevailinjj  in  departmental  profit  fifjures.  the  store 
which  would  have  reliable  figures  must  always  he  on 
ijuard  ajj;ainst  accountinj?  methods  which  obscure  the 
actual  ])icture  of  o])erations.  For  instance,  a  store 


must  he  very  careful  in  determininj'  whether  a’  re¬ 
duction  in  retail  should  he  a  markdown  or  a  markup 
cancellation.  There  are  very  few  excuses  for  a  mark¬ 
up  cancellation  and  an  improper  use  of  this  device 
v.ould  distort  the  profit  fij'ures. 

In  j'eneral  a  markup  cancellation  is  permissahle  only 
where  the  value  of  the  merchandise  has  in  no  way 
depreciated  since  the  orij'inal  markinji;;  for  in.stance. 
where  an  error  in  marking  is  discovered  or  where  the 
lower  price  is  jjiven  for  quantity  huyiti};.  (  Hosiery 
sold  at  one  dollar  a  pair  or  three  pair  for  two  eij'hty- 
five  may  he  put  into  the  inventory  (jrifjinally  at  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  pair,  although  the  lower  iwice,  if  sold  in  (juantity. 
is  actually  the  ])rice  at  which  it  was  orij^inally  houijht 
t(j  he  .>;old). 

I  need  not  j^o  into  all  the  ])ossihle  ways  of  di.stortins; 
l)rofit  fij^ures.  Any  misuse  of  the  retail  inventory 
method  -10111  result  in  inaeeurate  profits,  hut  if  the 
store  is  followinjj  the  l)est  accountin,<(  practices  and 
is  critical  of  its  own  system  the  profit  fig;ures  should 
he  thorouj'hly  reliable. 

In  procuring  reliable  profit  fitjures.  the  main  essen¬ 
tial  is  to  make  the  store  iirofit  conscious.  Fxecutives 
will  take  a  great  interest  in  coo])erating  to  find  methods 
of  making  their  figures  accurate  if  they  arc  made  to 
believe  that  accuracy  is  pos.sihle.  .\  "good  showing" 
is  the  fashion  now  because  a  good  showing  is  the  only 
thing  that  means  anything.  When  accuracy  can  he 
depended  U|)on  the  good  showing  will  lose  its  ])opu- 
larity  and  instead  all  e.xecutives  will  wcjrk  more  ear¬ 
nestly  than  e.er  before  for  a  genuinely  good  perform¬ 
ance. 


WHAT  PRICE? 


This  is  the  important  question  answer¬ 
ed  hy  a  price  ticket — and  price-mark¬ 
ing  mistakes  mean  misunderstandings 
and  losses. 

The  ‘Midget’  is  a  willing  and  tireless 
little  worker.  It  will  mark  your  pin- 
tickets,  string  tags  and  gummed  labels 
easily  and  quickly  with  clear-cut,  print¬ 
ed  price-marking  information  that  can 
never  be  misunderstood. 

Costly  mistakes  cannot  be  made  with 
the  'Midget' — can  the  same  be  said 
about  handwritten  tickets? 

Complete  for  S40.00,  including  full 
font  of  type,  type  cabinet  and  ink. 


WRITE  FOR  A  MIDGET  CATALOGUE 


A.  KIMBALL  CO 


Established  1876 


307  West  Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA 
ST.  LOUIS 


BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 

MONTREAL 
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of  the  Rehiittal  {Contiuucd  from  piujc-^^l) 

Dr.  Crichton  Clarke 


consijinnicnt.  hut  also  hy  contract  and  even  by 
stamping  the  prices  on  the  goods  themselves,  and  in 
sucli  countries  as  France  and  Spain  it  is  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  cut  ])rices.  'I'hose  systems  have  not  worked  to 
increase  prices  to  the  ])ul)lic.  There  has  been 
ample  comix;tition  and  prices  on  these  goods  which 
have  steadily  gone  down  as  they  would  do  in  our 
country  if  you  restored  the  small  unit  form  of  business 
instead  of  bringing  the  system  in  which  only  economic 
giants  can  operate.  ***** 

You  never  get  a  newspaper  at  a  cut  price.  News- 
pai^ers  at  all  stands  sell  for  three  cents.  Why  ?  Because 
the  newspajicrs  have  the  right  to  refuse  sales  to  any 
price  cutting  stands.  What  is  the  effect?  It  is  that 
you  can  buy  newspapers  throughout  the  entire  city. 
You  just  have  to  go  down  to  the  neighhoring  corner 
and  get  a  newspaper.  ***** 

I  f  you  had  jirice  cutting  on  postage  stamps  you  would 
only  be  able  to  get  them  in  those  stores  which  would 
give  away  stamps  as  premiums  on  purchases  of  goods. 


The  United  States  Government,  theretore,  has  enacted 
postage  stami)s  statutes  which  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  sell  the  stamps  at  any  other  price  than  that  fixed  by 
the  government.  ***** 

The  life  insurance  comjjanies  have  found  that  if  they 
permitted  price  cutting  in  insurance  they  would  not 
be  able  to  get  any  men  to  make  a  business  of  selling 
life  insurance  because  the  minute  a  man  had  worked  up 
a  sale  of  a  policy  in  a  certain  company,  one  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  would  offer  to  cut  the  premium  in  half  if  you 
Ixiught  some  real  estate  from  him  or  a  motor  boat. 
That  would  so  demoralize  the  business  that  they  could 
not  sell  life  insurance.  So  all  states  have  enacted  in¬ 
surance  statutes  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  cut  prices 
on  life  insurance.  ***** 

The  Capper-Kelly  Bill  is  backed  primarily  by  the 
little  retailer,  the  man  who  has  been  most  badly  injured 
by  all  this  price  cutting  business,  who  had  the  bulk  of 
the  retail  trade  of  this  country  in  his  hands  up  until 
1911,  and  has  been  steadily  crowded  out  by  chain 
stores,  department  stores  and  catalog  houses.  *  *  *  * 


Mr.  Arthur  Price 


duction  costs.  The  government  is  op])osed  to  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  fixed  prices  by  producers  of  branded  goods 
and  advocates  the  retailer’s  right  to  fi.x  his  own  resale 
prices.” 

There  you  have  a  direct  result  of  price  fixing,  e.x- 
cessive  charges  and  the  government  investigating,  and 
then  challenging  the  legislation,  and  a  general  state  of 
confusion  as  well  as  gouging  by  unscrupulous  manu¬ 
facturers.  *  *  *  * 

W  e  are  led  to  believe  that  price  cutting  is  resjamsi- 
ble  for  the  failures  of  many  small  and  even  large  mer¬ 
chants.  Just  let  me  quote  to  you  from  Dr.  Julius 
Klein.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commtrce.  He  states, 
“h'igures  indicate  the  influence  of  competition  does  not 
play  as  large  a  pu.t  in  causing  retail  failures  as  most 
l)eo])le  are  inclined  to  think.  In  the  charts  drawn  up 
by  the  Credit  Rating  Bureaus  of  this  country  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  failures  of  less  than  2  per  cent  of  all 
business  failures  is  ascribed  to  comi)etition.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  w'hich  the  independent  retailer  faces  is  one  of 
efficiency,  not  by  price  cutting,”  according  to  Dr. 
Klein.  *  * 

The  profit  last  year  for  all  the  department  stores 
throughout  the  country  was  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
sale  and  if  that  is  the  result  of  bait  fishing,  the  mer¬ 
chants  haven't  accomplished  anything.  The  only  suc¬ 


cessful  catches  were  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
bait.  *  *  *  * 

We  have  heard  of  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  automobiles  and  that  price  fi.xing  has  been  successful 
in  the  automobile  industry.  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
buy  a  car  and  trade  in  your  old  car  and  n  ited  the 
different  quotations  from  different  automobile  com¬ 
panies,  and  even  the  different  branches  of  the  same 
company?  This  is  a  smoke  screen  and  one  direct  result 
of  any  kind  of  price  fi.xing.  *******  Kelly 
Resale  Bill,  Dr.  Clarke  will  admit,  is  one  which  seeks 
to  confiscate  property.  Concerning  the  responsibility 
of  department  stores  in  the  sale  of  advertised  brands, 
let  me  (jiiote  a  recent  decision  handed  down  by  the 
Xew  York  State  Court  of  .\i)peals,  the  highest  Court 
in  Xew  York  State,  which  defined  the  retailer’s  resjxni- 
sibility.  The  Court  stated  that  the  retailer  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  merchandise  he  sells  even  though  it  is  a 
branded  product  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
Court  does  not  regard  him  as  a  mere  selling  agent  for 
the  producer,  but  holds  him  responsible  as  purchasing 
agent.  The  Kelly  Resale  Bill  seeks  to  make  the  manu¬ 
facturer  supreme  and  the  retailer  merely  his  agent. 
*  *  *  If  prices  were  fixed  on  merchandise  comiieting 
retailers  w^ould  have  only  one  chance,  to  give  aw.iy 
something  with  the  article.  *  *  * 


Store  Managers’  Council 

.-Xiong  the  same  lines,  was  the  constant  effort 
toward  greater  production  per  individual,  accomplished 
principally  by  closer  personal  supervision  and  instruc¬ 
tions  in  technique  on  the  part  of  the  Department  Mana-. 
ger.  Personnel  was  adjusted  as  often  as  necessary 
through  the  medium  of  w'eekly  or  daily  non-paid 
vacations. 

Overtime,  at  best  a  costly  item,  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  offsetting  such  time  as  was  absolutely 
necessary,  by  equivalent  time  off  at  the  Department 
Manager’s  discretion. 

In  the  Garment  .Alteration  Department  the  Fitter 
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Personnel  was  kept  to  a  minimum  in  line  wdth  adequate 
service,  by  training  a  staff  of  competent  emergency 
fitters  from  the  sew’ers’  tables.  With  the  aid  of  these 
extra  girls,  we  were  always  in  position  to  absorb  any 
peak  demands  for  Fitting  at  the  minimum  of  ex])ense. 

Hudson’s  Garment  .Alteration  Department  altered 
a  total  of  52,018  pieces  (including  newly-sold  merchan¬ 
dise.  customers’  owm  merchandise  and  all  returns)  in 
the  12  month  period  ending  January  31,  1931,  at  an 
average  cost  (ba.sed  on  total  expense  less  credits  for 
service  rendered)  of  $2.95,  compared  to  a  cost  of 
$3.31  on  the  same  basis  in  1929 — a  decrease  of  36c 
per  garment  or  10.8  per  cent. 
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pile  to  alteration  price  limits  in  effect  in  Detroit, 
whicli  are  based  on  nnitnal  agreement  among  Mer¬ 
chants  rather  than  actual  cost,  our  average  customer 
charge  on  the  above  basis  was  but  $2.70. 

In  our  Drapery  Workroom  we  were  confronted  with 
a  serious  drop  in  demand  for  custom-made  drapes, 
curtains  and  re-upholstery  work.  This  Workroom  had 
assumed  almost  factor^’  proportions  in  1929,  and  an 
organization  built  up  with  a  total  personnel  of  about 
235  at  the  jteak  j)eriod.  Overhead  and  indirect  wages 
involved  in  the  many  service  demands  such  as  measur¬ 
ing.  estimating,  cutting,  fitting,  etc.,  were  e.xtremely 
heavy.  With  the  same  concentration  on  individual  pro¬ 
duction,  based  in  as  many  instances  as  possible  on 
definite  standards  set  up  for  certain  tasks,  and  the 
reduction  of  non-productive  labor  to  the  minimum, 
we  were  able  to  decrease  our  i)ayroll  in  this  Wf)rkroom 
40.3  per  cent  over  1929. 

Factory  Methods 

Much  has  been  said  and  heard  recently  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  introduction  of  facton,’  methods  in  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  W'^orkrooms.  We  all  know,  of  course,  that 
the  average  W'orkroom  transaction  is  strictly  an  individ¬ 
ual  custom  ojjeration,  not  lending  itself  readily  to  mass 
production.  Certain  standards,  however,  are  possible, 
such  as  were  recently  put  into  operation  in  the  Re- 
upholsterj'  Division  of  our  Drapery  W'orkroom. 

This  particular  section  had  e.xperienced  a  greater 
decrease  in  service  demands  than  others  in  the  same 
group,  with  a  corresponding  heavy  drop  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  upholstery  fabrics. 

Competition  on  Re-upholstery  seems  to  center  with 


the  smaller  operator  with  little  or  no  overhead,  who  was 
satisfied  with  the  profit  on  material  alone  as  remunera- 
ti  »n  for  his  work,  and  whose  estimates  were  therefore 
considerably  lower  than  ours. 

A  careful  time  study  was  made  on  certain  standard 
types  of  re-upholster\’  jobs.  Standards  of  time  for 
each  type  of  chair,  etc.,  were  set  up  and  listed,  which 
were  in  fact  considerably  low’er  than  our  previous 
average  of  individually  estimated  jobs.  The  labor 
charge  to  customers  was  reduced  fmm  $1.25  an  hour 
to  $1.00  an  hour.  This,  of  course,  necessitated  some 
revision  in  personnel  as  the  former  direct  wage  aver¬ 
aged  90c  an  hour.  This  was  accomplished  as  volume 
increased,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  decline 
in  upholstery  labor  demand,  and  also  by  the  addition  of 
apjtrentice  labor  to  do  the  preliminary  work  sitch  as 
stripping  furniture,  etc.  The  average  direct  wage  cost 
was  reduced  to  68c  per  hour. 

'I'he  above  hourly  standards  were  based  on  our  usual 
high-grade  custom  type  of  job.  To  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion  apparently  created  by  demand,  three  grades  of 
workmanship  on  Davenports  and  Chairs  were  estab¬ 
lished.  The  “.V”  grade  represented  the  highest  type  of 
custom  work — a  100  per  cent  job;  “B”  grade  was  an  80 
per  cent  job;  and  “C”  grade  a  60  per  cent  job.  These 
standard  prices  for  labor  were  advertised  and  any 
davenjiort  or  chair,  regardless  of  size,  was  accepted 
at  the  price  classification  chosen.  A  total  of  165  pieces 
was  taken  in  for  re-upholstery  in  the  first  30  days  of 
this  promotion,  with  the  resulting  sale  of  a  considerable 
(piantity  f)f  u])holstery  materials,  and  the  U])holstery 
.'Section  in  our  W  orkroom  was  increased  from  4  to  19 
people. 
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The  Way  With  People 

working  toward  Sales  Leadership  in  terms  of  the  pre¬ 
sent. 

Applying  National  Rules  to  Selling 

Let  us  a])ply  these  rules  one  at  a  time  to  the  func¬ 
tion  of  selling.  Fir.st,  high  rent  must  he  counteracted 
hy  increased  j)roductivity  per  square  foot  of  space  used 
and  the  rate  of  stock  turn  must  he  increased  or  speci¬ 
alized  institutional  prestige  developed.  What  part  can 
we  make  selling  jday  here?  It  is  William  McLecxl  of 
Filene’s  who  has  often  said  that  advertising  should  not 
h'  considered  an  e.xpense  as  rent  tends  to  1)?  lowered 
as  advertising  brings  more  customers  to  a  given  area 
in  the  store.  If  this  is  true  of  advertising,  it  is  true 
of  the  .sales|)er.son  who  because  of  her  service  and  sell¬ 
ing  ability,  builds  a  clientele  which  is  attracted  more 
and  more  to  her.  This  tends  to  bring  more  customers 
to  her  dei)artment.  ( )ught  we  then  not  train  our  sales- 
jieople  definitely  to  develop  a  clientele?  We  must  show 
them  what  brings  customers  back  to  them.  To  deter¬ 
mine  this,  the  writer  recently  made  287  shoppings  in 
one  store  and  studied  these  i)oint.s  which  the  shoiq)ers 
considered  ])articularly  good  in  the  contacts.  The.se 
|H)ints  are  listed  below  in  the  order  of  frequency: 

1.  I’kasantness  3.  Interest 

2.  Willingness  4.  Courtesy 

5.  Helpful  Suggestions 

Customer  Wants  Expert  Assistance 

.•\  study  of  thesi  points  with  supplementary  remarks 
found  on  the  different  reports  indicated  that  these  cus¬ 
tomers  felt  themselves  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the 
salesperson  in  finding  the  correct  merchandise  to  meet 
her  individual  and  oftentimes  very  vague  want.  As 
the  customer  stands  before  shelves  of  different  brands, 
styles,  colors  and  prices,  she  is  bewdldered  and  feels 
like  Alice  in  Wonderland  when  she  said.  “I  ought  to 
eat  or  drink  something  or  other;  but  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  is.  what?’  Her  only  hjpe  lies  in  finding  a  pleasant, 
courteous  and  willing  salesperson  who  shows  a  decided 
interest  and  has  information  available  which  makes 
possible  helpful  suggestions.  If  she  finds  such  a  sales- 
l)erson,  she  considers  her.self  fortunate  and  plans  to 
return  to  her. 

In  other  words,  it  appears  that  it  is  e.xpert  assist¬ 
ance  the  customer  wishes.  I  believe  then,  that  this 
is  a  staple  stock  in  trade  for  th  *  salesperson  just 
as  Coat’s  number  -10  cotton  is  for  tbe  I)  yer  of  no  i  ns. 
She  must  have  this  ever  ready  in  the  retailing  of  the 
next  few  years  and  l)e  working  to  attract  a  clientele 
of  her  own.  On  the  inventory  sheet  of  (pialifications 
for  .Sales  Leaders.  I  have  attempted  to  set  up  a  model 
stcK'k  of  staples  of  this  sort  which  appear  necessary 
to  the  position  of  Sales  Leader.  The  salesjierson  who 
through  a  wise  stocking  of  these  staples,  wins  a  clien¬ 
tele.  must  hold  them  by  continually  assisting  them. 

.\n  interesting  practice  along  this  line  is  rejj orted  to 
me  by  many  customers  of  a  w’e.st  coast  specialty  store 
where  all  sales])eople  are  supplied  with  a  notebook  al¬ 
phabetically  indexed.  Salesjjeople  are  asked  to  record 
the  customer’s  name,  address  and  telephone  number, 
also  size  and  any  other  descriptive  matter  that  would 
aid  her  in  helping  the  customer  in  the  future.  These 
books  are  automatically  gone  over  by  the  Direct  Mail- 
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ing  Department  at  stated  intervals  and  the  names  added 
to  the  mailing  lists  and  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  revised.  Each  salesperson  uses  her  particular  book 
for  calling  her  customers  listed  on  merchandise  in 
which  they  would  be  particularly  interested.  All  tliis 
contributes  toward  increasing  the  productivity  per 
s(|uare  foot  and  develoi)ing  “mstitutional  ])restige.’' 

Encouraging  Suggestions  from  Salesi)eople 

To  increase  the  rate  of  stock  turn,  which  goes  with 
increasing  the  productivity  per  square  foot,  and  devel¬ 
oping  institutional  prestige  in  offsetting  the  increased 
e.xpen.se  of  rent,  the  .saiesper.son  may  make  definite 
suggestions  on  how  to  reduce  stocks  and  still  maintain 
selection.  .Such  suggestions  shoukl  be  encouraged  for, 
the  sales])e  )ple  alone,  observe  the  custtmiers’  reactit)ns 
to  the  merchandise  assortment  of  the  department. 
Recently  one  (jf  our  students,  making  a  study  in  a 
losing  department,  was  tokl  by  a  salesper.son  that  a 
certain  model  in  a  $1.50  brassiere  was  competing  with 
a  $2.00  mode',  they  were  so  nearly  alike.  .\  subseipient 
studv  of  stocks  and  saas  ni  -'v.‘se  nindeis  piiue.i  this 
to  be  true.  If  more  such  suggestions  were  registered 
and  investigated,  the  salesperson  would  be  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  customer  reactions  and  buying  could  be 
aided  in  its  stock  reductions  with  the  customer  and 
selling  in  mind.  Can  we  not  e.xjoect  such  constructive 
criticism  from  our  sales  leaders  who  aim  to  sell  the 
most  merchandise  for  the  good  of  themselves,  their 
department,  and  store? 

Showing  Salespeople  Selling  Aims 

Secondly,  Professor  McNair  pre.sents  the  “need  for 
a  fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of  organization  in  the 
interest  of  higher  productivity  per  capita.”  Can  we 
not  show  the  salesperson  definitely  how  she  is  contrib- 
u  ing  to  the  aim  of  the  store?  Show  her  that  for  every 
am  in  merchandise,  there  is  a  correspondingly  import¬ 
ant  aim  in  selling.  .As  the  buyer  considers  new  mer¬ 
chandise.  the  salesiJerson  must  be  trained  to  look  for 
t  .e  accompanying  merchandise  information  that  it  may 
be  j)trmanentiy  sold  and  result  in  a  satisfied  customer. 
This  means  a  reduction  in  returns,  adjustments,  and 
errors,  all  of  which  tend  to  decrease  the  necessary 
number  of  our  non-scl.i::g  .m;).o,tes. 

Thirdly,  we  are  warned  that  we  must  prepare  for 
lower  ])rice  levels  in  the  next  ten  years,  which  means 
more  transactions  if  we  are  to  keep  up  our  volume. 
How  dies  this  affect  selling?  As  a  customer,  it  is 
my  btlief  that  this  necessitates  more  types  of  selling 
points  and  higher  efficiency  in  the  so-called  technique 
of  the  sale.  To  cite  an  illustration.  I  turn  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  .store  which  advertised  its  regular  $1.25 
hose  at  85c.  They  considered  it  one  of  the  best  offer¬ 
ings  for  that  department  in  many  months  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  crowds.  What  happened?  The  customers 
were  skeptical  at  a  time  when  the  silk  market  was 
declining  and  reduced  hosiery  jirices  could  be  found 
on  every  page.  They  wanted  to  know  more  about 
quality,  washability,  etc.,  than  ever  before. 

Educating  Salespeople  to  'W  ant  Slips 

Fourthly,  comes  the  need  for  “the  reorientation  of 
merchandise  control  to  start  with  the  consumer.”  Who 
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has  the  customer  .contact?  It  is  the  selling  group  of 
your  organization  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  ])ass  this 
information  on  by  means  of  some  Want  Slip  System. 
It  is  my  belief  that  we  of  the  Personnel  Group,  can 
make  a  real  contribution  if  we  realize  the  growing 
interest  in  this  and  emphasize  it  in  all  our  training  of 
salesjieople.  Scientific  merchandising,  with  its  empha¬ 
sis  on  .smaller  stocks,  and  more  rapid  stockturn,  needs 
constant  guidance  in  the  direction  of  customer  wants. 

.\  practical  and  good  illustration  of  this  point  may  be 
found  in  the  Merchandise  Control  Manual  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  when  the  last 
step  enumerated  in  the  installation  of  a  perpetual  mer¬ 
chandise  control  system  is  said  to  be  the  establishing 
of  a  g  )od  want  slip  system.  With  merchants  warning  us 
of  the  need  and  customers  writing  to  the  public  under 
the  caption,  “Who  wants  my  money?”  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  .-\tlantic  Monthly,  we  must  attack  the  problem 
of  training  salesjieople  in  filling  out  the  “but  slightly” 
respected  want  slip.  It  is  our  only  way  of  knowing  what 
we  might  be  selling  and  so.  catching  trend  in  customer 
demand  as  to  color,  material  and  price.  The  average 
salesperson  is  not  fully  alive  to  this  contribution  and 
asks  questions  similar  to  the  following; 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  report  on  Want  Slips 
the  reasons  for  a  lost  sale? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  record  customer’s 
rejreated  calls  for  the  same  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise?  Isn’t  once  enough  to  notify  the  buyer 


that  we  need  this  merchandise  in  stock? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  a  Want  Slip 
out  when  the  Huyer  tells  me  that  merchandise 
is  on  order? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  out  a  W’ant 
Slip  when  I  know  we  cannot  obtain  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  the  customer  wants? 

Our  problem  then  becomes  one  of  answering  such 
questions  in  our  training  of  salespeople  that  they  will 
fully  realize  the  important  role  w’ant  slips  are  to  play 
in  the  retailing  of  the  next  few  years.  At  this  point  I 
can  hear  you  say,  “What  ideas  have  you?”  Nly  idea 
can  be  but  a  slight  contribution  for  we  all  need  to 
pool  our  ideas  on  such  an  important  subject. 

Discussing  Want  Slip  Suniinaries 

If  I  were  to  offer  a  suggestion,  I  would  projwse  that 
summaries  of  want  slips  be  weekly  discussed  w’ith  sales¬ 
people  that  they  may  see  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  and 
understand  what  dis{X)sition  the  buyer  made  of  them. 
Such  summaries  are  sometimes  available  and  are  occa¬ 
sionally  presented  to  the  salespeople.  To  give  you  a 
more  graphic  illustration  of  my  suggestion.  I  have  dis¬ 
tributed  some  mimeograi)hed  sheets  with  the  want  slip 
summary  of  the  last  week  in  April  for  a  Millinery  De¬ 
partment  in  a  Boston  Department  store.  This  store 
maintains  a  highly  organized  want  slip  system  under 
the  Merchandise  Division  and  weekly  passes  such  de¬ 
partment  summaries  for  each  department  in  the  store 
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to  the  General  Merchandise  Manager,  and  considers  it 
an  important  function  in  guiding  the  buyers’  weekly 
buying  plan.  With  this  summary  I  have  given  some 
few  suggested  questions  as  a  basis  for  a  department 
meeting.  This  summary  shows  the  salespeople  the 
contribution  made  in  filling  out  want  slips,  shows  the 
final  action  taken  on  them,  and  the  purpose  of  a  want 
slip  system.  The  sales  leader  must  sell  all  possible 
wanted  merchandise. 

Increased  Specialization 

Fifth,  the  possibility  of  greater  integration  between 
manufacturing  and  distribution  functions  must  be 
found  with  the  consequent  necessity  for  increased 
specialization  in  lines  of  commodities  carried  by  retail 
distributors.  Selling  will  lead  under  such  conditions 
when  it  can  define  clearly  just  how  to  manufacture 
those  goods  most  wanted  by  customers.  This  will  make 
the  store’s  products  lend  desirability  and  make  selling 
easier.  Not  long  ago,  a  merchandise  manager  gave 
me  an  interesting  illustration  of  selling’s  function 
where  the  int^ration  is  already  somewhat  realized. 
He  took  from  the  salespeople  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  customer’s  chief  interests  in  buying  hose.  Let  us 
suppose  the  findings  were  as  follows: 

1.  A  picoted  reinforced  top  3.  Beige  for  color 

2.  A  square  heel  4.  $1.95  for  price 

He  then  had  this  perfect  pair  of  hose  advertised. 
The  salespeople  and  store  benefited  by  a  tremendous 
customer  response  to  wanted  merchandise. 

New  Forms  of  Distribution 

Sixth,  the  possible  development  of  new  forms  of 
retail  distribution  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Although 
we  bow  in  amazement  before  the  automatic  vending 
machines  and  marvel  at  the  speed  with  which  even 
coffee  may  be  delivered  in  an  automat,  we  do  realize 
that  the  customer  enjoys  service.  Indeed,  it  is  E.  A. 
Filene  who  in  his  book  on  The  Model  Stock  Plan 
says,  “The  most  dejJendable  source  of  profit  is  helpful 
service  to  the  public.’’  As  long  as  we  can  maintain  a 
high  grade  of  service,  we  will  win  over  the  machine, 
but  we  must  remember  that  television  is  just  around  the 
corner — in  fact,  the  business  ticker  last  week  reported 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  hai’e  a  file  of  names  of  executh'es 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  he  that  zve  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
haz’C  been  looking  for.  We  hare  one  standing  rule — Tt'c 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  »»  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  follozving  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  zvant,  zvrite  tts. 


CONTROLLER 

Controller,  nine  years  thorough  department  store  experience, 
storewide  training.  Successful  expense  control.  3.6  per  cent 
savimrs  last  year.  College  graduate,  age  32,  willing  to  locate 
anywheres.  G-41-31. 


that  the  R.  C.  A.  would  be  broadcasting  by  televi.>,ion 
in  1932.  A  short  time  ago,  I  overheard  two  merchants 
discussing  the  change  that  television  would  bring  to 
selling,  and  they  felt  that  telephone  selling  would  be 
greatly  developed.  As  they  elaborated  on  this  theme, 
one  of  the  cool-headed  business  men  listening  in  said, 
“You  are  forgetting  that  reading  and  seeing  does  not 
close  the  sale.  The  customer  must  feel  it  and  be  given 
first-hand  advice.”  The  salesperson  then  still  has  chance 
to  capitalize  her  service  and  information,  but  must  add 
to  it  daily  if  she  is  to  compete  with  the  machine  and 
the  growing  number  of  specialty  store  salespeople  who 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a  small  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandise  carried  at  the  suburban  store  or  roadside 
market. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  then,  if  we  are  to  add  to  our  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  salesmanship,  the  rules  formulated  by 
Professor  McNair  as  prophetic  of  retailing  trends  in 
the  next  ten  years,  and  so  necessary  for  those  who  are 
to  be  the  Sales  Leaders,  we  must : 

1.  Build  a  clientele  through  expert  selling 
assistance 

2.  Suggest  possible  reductions  of  stock  with¬ 
out  injuring  customer  selection 

3.  Realize  our  role  in  the  organization  of  the 
store 

4.  Accumulate  more  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  and  better  selling  technique  if  we  are 
to  sell  on  a  declining  market  with  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  transactions  necessary 
to  maintain  sales 

5.  Give  an  accurate  record  of  customers’ 
wants  each  day 

6.  Give  suggestions  for  goods  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  that  will  have  a  rapid  rate  of  sell¬ 
ing 

7.  Render  increased  service  to  compete  with 
new  forms  of  retail  distribution 

Let  us  plan  to  harness  selling  to  the  department 
store  team  of  functions  which  is  following  the  rules  of 
Retailing  for  1931-41  and  so  carry  our  store  to  Sales 
Leadership.  I 


FUR  BUYER 

Fur  Buyer,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  wholesale  market. 
Experienced  buyer  and  merchandiser  of  furs;  has  a  long  suc¬ 
cessful  record  in  this  capacity  in  one  of  the  leading  department 
stores  of  the  country.  G-42-3L 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  modern  methods  of  management, 
grading  up  selling  personnel,  gearing  up  of  service  depart¬ 
ments.  Detail  experience  in  employment  activities.  VV'ill  con¬ 
sider  any  reasonable  offer  in  high  grade  organization.  G-43-31. 
MERCHANDISE  MAN.^GER 
Executive,  single.  38  years  old,  available  for  merchandising 
position  .August  1st.  Highly  recommended  bv  present  employ¬ 
ers.  G-44-3L 

PLANNING  .AND  RESEARCH  EXECUTIVE 
Four  years  as  salesman  and  designer  for  a  store  eciuipment 
organization:  two  years  as  consultant  in  store  designing  and 
stock  control  systems.  Capable  of  organizing  and  promotirt 
the  work  of  a  planning  and  research  department  towards  the 
end  of  increased  profits  through  reduced  overhead,  elimination 
of  slow  selling  stocks  and  properly  directed  sales  promotion. 
Twenty-seven  years  old — college  training.  G-45-3L 
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More  Units  Per  Dollar  of  Sales 

{Continued  from  pa(jc  425  ) 


Xi)W  as  to  classification.  The  correct  classification 
of  merchandise  is  absolutely  necessary  where  water, 
rail  and  motor  truck  transi)ortation  is  involved.  Ratings 
on  general  merchandise  for  less  than  carload  shipments 
range  from  300  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  first 
class  rate.  On  carloads  the  range  is  generally  from 
85  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  first  class  rate,  except 
where  commodity  rates  are  in  effect  and  correct  classi¬ 
fication  is  also  necessary  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  such 
rates. 

Correct  Classification  Saves  Money 

Correct  classification  does  not  necessarily  mean  de¬ 
scribing  goods  by  trade  names.  This  practice  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  large  percentage  of  overcharges  in 
freight  costs.  Provide  yourself  with  both  a  freight 
and  express  classification  and  study  thoroughly  to  de¬ 
termine  the  lowest  proper  rating  for  your  goods.  Not 
only  should  they  be  studied  to  determine  whether  it  is 
more  economical  to  ship  in  bales,  boxes  or  crates,  but 
for  other  reasons  as  well.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
difference  in  ratings  to  apply  on  cotton  pads  and  mat¬ 
tresses.  Cotton  pads  are  first  class,  mattresses  are  150 
per  cent  of  first  class.  A  merchant  or  manufacturer 
may  call  his  cotton  pads,  mattresses.  He  does  this 
because  the  term  cotton  pads  lacks  a  certain  amount  of 
sales  appeal.  They  are  invoiced  as  mattresses  and 
under  th.e  l?.w,  as  interpreted  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 


merce  Commission,  they  are  subject  to  the  higher  rat¬ 
ing  provided  for  mattresses.  The  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  talk  to  your  people  in  cases  of  this  kind  and  let 
your  buyer  and  manufacturer  know  what  this  method 
of  describing  goods  is  costing.  This  example  is  not  an 
isolated  instance.  There  are  thousands  of  similar  cases. 
Many  times  shippers  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
commodity  rates,  because  of  failure  to  properly  study 
the  tariff  to  insure  against  improper  classification. 

With  merchandise  properly  classified  and  the  correct 
weight  determined,  we  can  proceed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  various  transportation  services  available.  This 
we  will  try  to  outline  in  the  following. 

Freight  Service 

Probably  one  of  the  commonest  mistakes  made  is 
that  of  considering  freight  service  as  slow.  And  when 
we  become  saturated  with  the  idea  we  commence  to 
throw  away  money.  In  this  day  of  speed  where  mes¬ 
sages  are  transmitted  by  wireless,  where  people  and 
merchandise  move  from  one  place  to  another  by  air 
planes,  it  can  be  readily  understood  how  one  might 
complain  about  the  slowness  of  transporting  goods  by 
freight.  But  it  is  only  slow  by  comparison  with  high¬ 
speed  costly  conveyances. 

Freight  is  far  from  slow.  Fast  package  car  service 
is  in  effect  between  every  city  of  consequence.  It 
should  l)e  the  duty  of  traffic  managers  to  have  package 
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A  Touch  of  the  Finders  chances 
the  printinc  combinations.  Thus — 
IZ  AK  IIMI  becomes  1  BK  SSM 


SET 

jp  ^  PRICE  MARKING 
MACHINES 

ECOXOMIC.\LLY  and  SPEEDILY  prints  neat  legible 
price  marking  information  even  where  each  ticket  bears 
different  number  or  letter  combinations. 
P.ARTICUL.ARLY  ADVANTAGEOUS  for  marking 
small  lots  as  Ready  to  Wear,  Infants  Wear,  Furniture, 
etc. — Also  re-ticketing  goods  returned,  and  price  changes. 
PORTABLE — Weighs  less  than  2  pounds  and  may  be 
moved  easily  and  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  store  for 
emergency  marking. 

WILL  PRINT  on  almost  any  size  ticket  or  label. 
CONSTRUCTION  —  Steel  throughout  —  the  printing 
characters  engraved  on  steel  wheels,  assuring  sharp 
clear  impressions. 

M.ADE  SPECIAL  to  meet  individual  requirements. 

AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

220-230  Shepherd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London,  Paris 

List  of  a  few  Representative  Stores  usinp  the  American 
Speed  Set  Price  Marking  Machines 

Fred’k  Locser  St  Co.,  Inc . Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Boggs  St  1 

Abraham  S:  Straus.  Inc .  “  “  Myer  Sieg 

The  Xamm  Store  .  “  “  Barnard  I 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City  Frederick 

James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  Inc. . . .  “  “  “  The  Paris 

Bloqmingdale’s  .  “  “  “  Lipman  W 

National  Dept.  Stores.  Inc.  _  “  “  “  Gold  &  Co 

Jordan  Marsh  Company  . Boston.  Mass.  E.  E.  Atk 

Kresge  Dept.  Stores  . Newark.  N.  J.  The  Baile) 

Blauner’s,  Inc . Philadelphia,  Pa.  Kaufman 
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Boggs  St  Buhl  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Myer  Siegel  St  Co . Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Barnard  Hirsch  . San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Frederick  St  Weingarten  Co.  “  “ 

The  Paris_  Co . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lipman  Wolfe  St  Co . Portland.  Oregon 

Gold  &  Co.  . Lincoln,  Nebraska 

E.  E.  Atkinson  St  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Bailey  Co.  . , . Cleveland.  Ohio 

Kaufman  Stores  1 . Richmond,  Va. 
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car  schedules  in  their  files.  Copies  of  these  schedules 
can  be  obtained  from  the  railroads.  W  ith  this  infor¬ 
mation  one  can  quickly  determine  the  time  element. 
Steamship  companies  also  operate  on  schedule.  Copies 
of  these  schedules  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  A  copy 
of  the  Railway  Official  Guide  or  time  tables  will  give 
all  of  the  information  necessary  as  to  express  time 
between  towns. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  we  have  electric 
lines.  These  carriers  charge  freight  rates  and  give 
remarkably  fast  service.  They  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

With  this  information  before  us,  w'e  have  the  basis 
for  determining  how  shipments  shall  be  routed.  The 
next  thing  to  determine  is  the  cost  of  transportation 
by  the  various  routes. 

Routing  Parts  of  Orders  Different  Ways 

If  the  order  to  be  routed  is  a  fairly  large  one  and 
is  required  quickly,  the  tendency  is  to  order  it  by  ex¬ 
press.  In  instances  of  this  kind  the  traffic  manager 
should  find  out  how  much  of  it  is  required  immediately. 
With  this  information,  it  may  be  possible  to  have  the 
shipper  send  a  small  portion  of  the  order  by  parcel 
post  or  express,  w'hichever  is  cheaper,  letting  the  bal¬ 
ance  move  the  slower  and  cheaper  way.  This  plan  is 
probably  the  one  used  most  often  and  results  in  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  transportation  cost.  Too  often  the 
traffic  manager  accepts  a  rush  order  from  his  depart¬ 
ment  heads  without  inquiring  as  to  how  quickly  the 
merchandise  is  needed.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  department  head  may  not  be  familiar  with  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  He  may  be  thinking  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  order  that  did  not  reach  him  on  the  expected 
date.  Some  people  have  the  habit  of  delaying  their 
orders  needlessly. 

Transportation  Schedules  for  Buyers 

A  very  gwd  plan  to  follow,  particularly  in  smaller 
organizations,  is  to  have  the  traffic  manager  pre  pare 
a  schedule  for  the  buyers.  This  schedule  should  show 
the  appro.ximate  time  in  transit  and  the  transpjrtation 
cost  by  rail  and  water,  all  rail,  e.xpress,  parcel  post, 
etc.  Wherever  possible,  the  transportation  cost  by  the 
different  methods  should  be  shown  per  unit  of  pur¬ 
chase,  the  thought  being  that  to  show  the  transporta¬ 
tion  cost  in  units  of  purchase  enables  the  buyer  to 
more  quickly  visualize  what  he  must  pay  when  he 
rushes  an  order. 

Light  Weight  Shipments 

If  we  had  to  contend  only  with  large  orders,  our 
problem  would  be  comparatively  simple.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  average  retail  or  department 
store  has  much  merchandise  that  is  never  ordered  in 
heavy  quantities.  Fifty  dozen  neckties  may  be  a  large 
order  but  not  necessarily  so  as  to  weight.  Therein  lies 
our  problem.  How  can  we  reduce  the  transportation 
cost  on  light  weight  shipments? 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  can  best  be  done  without 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
each  case.  The  best  way  to  discuss  this  question  is  to 
give  you  an  outline  of  some  of  the  plans  now  in  use. 

First,  we  have  the  fast  freight  and  freight  forward¬ 
ing  agencies.  These  organizations  enable  the  shipper 


to  forward  small  light .  weight  shipments  that  would 
ordinarily  move  by  parcel  post  and  express.  This  form 
of  service  is  fast  and  produces  a  worth  while  saving 
in  revenue  and  is  available  from  all  large  shipping 
centers. 

Frequently  a  merchant  has  a  number  of  sources  in 
the  same  city.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  manufacturers 
should  be  solicited  with  the  view  to  having  them  deliver 
their  goods  to  one  manufacturer,  who  combines  all 
of  the  different  orders  into  one  case  or  at  least  into  one 
shipment  on  one  bill  of  lading.  This  plan  has  been 
found  to  work  very  well  and  produces  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  saving  in  transportation  cost.  It  may  be  found 
necessary  to  pay  the  shipping  manufacturer  a  small 
sum  to  defray  the  extra  cost  of  packing.  However, 
there  still  remains  an  appreciable  amount  of  saving 
to  the  man  who  pays  the  freight.  This  plan  can  also 
be  used  in  connection  with  express  shipments.  If 
there  are  four  manufacturers  making  four  separate 
shipments,  you  save  the  initial  pound  costs  on  three 
of  the  orders  by  making  one  consignment  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pack  into  one  container,  as  is  required  to 
save  the  initial  pound  cost  by  parcel  post. 

Another  plan  can  be  used  where  a  merchant  has  a 
considerable  number  of  sources  or  manufacturers 
within  a  comparatively  small  area.  .\s  an  e.xample,  we 
will  assume  that  you  are  connected  with  a  Middle- 
V\'est  concern.  We  will  assume  that  this  concern  buys 
in  small  ([uantities  of  not  e.xceeding  ten  to  fifteen 
ixninds  from  a  great  many  sources,  say  within  a  radius 
of  ten  to  one  hundred  fifty  miles  north  and  south  of 
New  York  City.  Have  the  sources  ship  by  parcel  post 
to  a  freight  forwarder  or  to  your  own  clistrict  office, 
if  you  have  one.  There  have  the  parcel  post  packages 
consolidated  into  one  good-sized  freight  shipment  for 
reforwarding  to  its  final  destination. 

The  savings  jxjssible  are  tremendous,  particularly 
when  the  source  is  in  the  4th,  5th,  6th  parcel  post  zones. 
The  parcel  post  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  a 
fifteen-pound  par:el  is  93  cents.  Ten  such  parcels  would 
reejuire  the  payment  of  $9.30.  Shipping  these  same 
t  n  parcels,  at  the  sec  )nd  zone  rate,  to  the  consolidator 
\.-ould  cost  $2.10.  Transportation  by  freight  from  con- 
iolidator  to  Chicago  costs  $2.10  more,  a  total  of  $4.20. 
This  would  leave  $5.10  to  defray  consolidation  and 
drayage,  leaving  a  nice  balance  of  net  profit. 

Where  you  have  a  number  of  stores  within  a  150- 
m'.le  radius,  considerable  saving  can  be  made  by  re¬ 
versing  the  operation  just  described.  Have  the  manu¬ 
facturer  pack  all  orders  for  a  number  of  stores  into 
one  freight  shipment,  consigned  to  a  centrally-located 
store.  There  the  shipment  can  be  broken  open  and 
reforwarded  to  final  destination  by  parcel  post.  The 
saving  in  a  case  of  this  kind  would  be  greater,  as  there 
would  be  no  charge  for  consolidation  or  cartage.  This 
plan  will  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  by  other  shippers, 
if  and  when  changes  in  the  freight  classification  have 
been  made.  This  change  proposes  letting  the  manu¬ 
facturer  place  stamps  on  the  parcels  enclosed  in  a 
freight  shipping  container  and  will  eliminate  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  stamps  on  the  parcel  by  the  store  or  agency  that 
does  the  reforwarding. 

Motor  Truck  Service 

Then  there  is  the  motor  truck  service,  which  is  fast 
reaching  the  point  where  it  is  available  in  any  direction. 
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anci  depending  upon  the  volume  to  be  shipped,  for 
abniist  any  reasonable  distance.  The  truck  service  can 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  Those  that  haul  under 
contract  rates,  and  those  that  operate  as  a  common 
carrier.  Your  officers  have  given  much  thought  and 
study  to  truck  transportation.  During  the  past  they 
have  advised  you  what  precautions  are  necessary  where 
truck  service  is  used,  so  I  won’t  take  up  your  time 
going  into  that  phase  of  it. 

'I'ruck  service  includes  pick-up  and  delivery  similar 
to  express  and,  generally  speaking,  the  rates  are  similar 
to  freight  rates.  Then  too,  some  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  speed  of  the  motor  truck,  as  compared 
witli  other  methods  of  transportation.  Drayage  is  a  big 
item  in  any  business  and  must  not  be  overlooked  when 
making  transportation  cost  comparisons. 

Buying  Schedules  by  Location 

If  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  merchandise  hand¬ 
led.  by  lines  and  by  location  of  sources,  much  profit 
can  be  gained  by  arranging  a  schedule  for  ordering  the 
merchandise. 

The  idea  of  a  schedule  is  to  determine  what  depart¬ 
ments  buy  from  the  same  source  or  from  sources  in 
the  same  city.  Then  prepare  plans  whereby  these 
different  departments  can  order  new  lines,  seasonal  and 
special  sale  requirements  at  the  same  time  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  to  all  who  partieijjate  in  the  plan. 

If  a  schedule  is  impractical  in  your  particular  case, 
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furnishing  the  result  of  such  a  study  to  your  buying 
department  will  produce  a  cooperative  condition  that 
can  result  only  in  a  reduction  of  transportation  ex¬ 
penses. 

There  is  nothing  marvelous  about  any  plan  of  reduc¬ 
ing  transportation  expense.  Lf  the  man  employed  for 
his  knowledge  of  traffic  matters  cooj^erates  with  the 
man  employed  for  his  buying  ability,  the  result  is 
greater  economy  in  this  ever-growing  expense.  We 
must  remember  that  the  buyer  is  too  busy  buying  to 
study  economy  in  transportation ;  that  is  our  job  and 
the  result  of  the  traffic  manager’s  study  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  easily  understood  by 
those  we  want  to  inform  or  instruct. 

When  there  are  orders  to  route,  don’t  guess  at  the 
weight,  at  the  rate,  or  rating.  Know  your  merchan¬ 
dise,  your  sources,  your  buyers.  Everybody  is  looking 
for  more  business.  The  manufacturer  is  no  different 
in  this  respect  from  the  rest  of  us.  He  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  most  instances.  But  he  is  not 
the  traffic  director — he  looks  to  us  for  this  informa¬ 
tion.  He  will  ship  as  we  instruct  him  to,  unless  we 
ask  his  opinion,  and  if  our  instructions  do  not  insure 
good  service  and  low  transportation  cost,  we  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  ourselves.  If  the  buying  department 
is  reluctant  to  cooperate  and  places  but  little  import¬ 
ance  in  the  work  of  the  traffic  department,  as  happens 
in  some  cases,  don’t  sit  back  and  cuss  them.  Take  a 
record  of  all  shijanents  for  a  month.  Tabulate  them, 
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Handling  Increased  Delivery 

nient  heads  would  present  some  of  the  problems  as 
developed  in  the  store. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  delive^  man  is 
too  often  overlooked  by  the  busy  store  executive,  there¬ 
by  losing  contact  with  the  most  important  factor  in 
its  final  representation  to  the  customer.  Keeping  an 
intimate  contact  with  this  branch  of  the  service,  brought 
about  a  most  reactionary  feeling  so  far  as  the  morale 
of  the  drivers  and  helpers  were  concerned. 

For  the  first  time  they  were  made  to  realize  the 
important  position  they  played  in  the  future  of  the 
store,  and  the  change  was  quite  sensational. 

In  the  GARAGE  and  MAINTENANCE  DIVIS¬ 
ION,  all  of  the  cars  were  put  through  the  repair  shop. 
A  color  combination  was  decided  upon  and  all  cars 
were  painted  alike.  An  operating  cost  record  was  in¬ 
stalled  to  give  us  a  proper  check  on  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  various  types  of  cars,  etc. 

Changes  Caused  Favorable  Reaction 

By  mid-summer  we  decided  to  purchase  twenty  new 
1-Ton  package  trucks,  trading  in  ten  of  the  most  de¬ 
crepit  units.  These  major  changes  in  the  Delivery  De¬ 
partment,  together  with  similar  improvements  in  the 
Service  Divisions  at  the  store,  was  so  marked  within 
a  short  period  of  time,  it  was  noticed  by  our  customers 
and  became  quite  a  topic  of  conversation.  Before  six 
months  had  passed,  our  increase  in  deliveries  was  so 
large  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  look  for  larger 
quarters  where  we  could  continue  to  improve  our  lay¬ 
out  and  system  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  volume 
and  good  will  we  were  enjoying. 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  building  100  ft. 
wide,  by  480  ft.  long,  within  miles  of  the  store, 
located  on  one  of  the  through  highways,  and  giving 
us  easy  access  in  transporting  merchandise  from  the 
store  to  this  point.  Due  to  the  prohibitive  width  of 
the  building,  we  could  only  install  a  one-sided  oper¬ 
ation.  Profiting  by  our  past  e.xperience,  we  installed 
a  belt  conveyor  running  from  the  center  of  the  room 
in  opposite  directions,  the  unloading  platfonn  being 
located  in  the  center. 

Stubbers  bins  were  installed  alongside  of  the  belt 
and  drivers  bins  directly  in  front,  to  which  route  cars 
were  backed  up  for  loading.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  our  packages  are  presorted  at  the  store  in 
hampers  for  1  to  25  and  25  to  50,  so  that,  when  the 
merchandise  reaches  the  service  building,  the  lower 
numbered  routes  are  run  through  first  on  the  one  belt 
and  the  higher  numbered  routes  on  the  other  belt. 

To  permit  additional  route  bins  for  sale  periods, 
Christmas  Holidays,  etc.,  we  designed  our  drivers’ 
bins  to  a  width  of  5  ft.  instead  of  the  customary  7  or 
8  ft.  By  doing  so  we  have  gained  approximately 
twenty  reserve  bins. 

All  of  our  cars  are  regularly  assigned  and  parked 
directly  in  front  of  the  route  bin.  Our  drivers  are 
assigned  to  the  same  car  route,  and  the  entire  building 
being  steam  heated,  well  ventilated,  and  lighted,  affords 
ideal  loading  conditions. 

At  one  end  of  the  building,  which  is  shaped  in 
triangular  form,  we  have  installed  work  benches  and 
an  adequate  repair  shop.  Also,  a  closed-in  stock  room, 
where  all  car  parts  are  filed  and  inde.xed  to  be  supplied 


Units  (Continued  from. page  ‘^■27) 

to  mechanics  on  requisition,  charging  the  car  for  which 
they  are  used. 

Directly  opposite  the  Internal  Delivery’  we  have  a 
section  used  for  return  room  and  cashiers.  And  in 
another  corner  of  the  building  we  have  a  section  prop¬ 
erly  protected  for  washing  our  equipment  every  night. 
Space  is  also  provided  for  an  office  and  for  future 
package  deliveries. 

Shortly  after  moving  into  this  building  we  were  able 
to  secure  8,000  additional  square  feet  in  another  wing 
adjoining  our  service  building,  which  we  took  over  for 
the  storing  of  larger  toys,  house  furnishings  and  china, 
merchandise  sold  from  floor  samples,  the  saleschecks 
being  forwarded  to  this  stock  room,  the  order  filled 
and  sent  directly  into  the  delivery  building  for  sorting 
on  to  the  routes. 

A  Saving  Made  in  Spite  of  Expenditures 

From  the  aforementioned  account,  which  is  merely 
hitting  the  high  spots,  it  would  appear  that  our  de¬ 
livery  cost  would  have  soared  to  exhorbitant  propor¬ 
tions.  Yet,  in  a  final  analysis  of  operating  costs,  we 
find  the  contary  to  be  true. 

Notwithstanding  the  major  expenditures  for  22  new 
vehicles  purchased  late  in  1930,  which  would  naturally 
show  considerable  increase  in  our  depreciation  figures 
— the  expenditure  for  repainting  and  overhauling  all 
of  our  old  equipment — the  procuring  of  a  new  service 
building,  paying  rent  for  this  building  as  well  as  for 
our  old  building  for  3  months — uniforming  our  drivers 
— making  the  necessary  installations  in  the  new  service 
building — car  parts  and  shop  tools — equipping  our 
garage  stock  room — increasing  our  daily  mileage  to 
practically  double  in  order  to  cover  the  new  territory — 
increasing  our  routes  which  meant  additional  drivers 
and  helpers,  and  at  the  same  time  handling  an  increase 
in  deliveries  of  10  per  cent,  we  still  effected  a  slight 
saving  in  our  operating  expense. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  did  we  make  a 
saving  in  spite  of  these  enormous  expenditures?  In 
the  first  place,  our  changes  in  system,  placing  our 
house  in  an  orderly  condition,  enabled  us  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  volume  of  business.  By  purchasing 
20  new  cars  and  trading  in  10  old  ones,  we  were  able 
to  carry  a  reserve  equipment  for  use  during  store  pro¬ 
motions  and  during  the  Christmas  Holidays. 

By  proper  manijjulation  of  routes  we  were  able  to 
carry  through  without  finding  it  necessary  to  hire  any 
outside  equipment,  which,  at  best,  is  an  unfavorable 
condition.  By  taking  advantage  of  market  conditions 
we  were  enabled  to  effect  large  savings  on  tires,  tubes, 
also  on  gas  and  oil.  Through  our  close  contact  with 
our  drivers  and  fine  morale  e.xisting  in  this  Division, 
our  accidents  have  decreased  33  per  cent.  Considering 
the  increased  number  of  vehicles  operating  and  the 
mileage  covered  each  day,  this  showing  is  quite  remark¬ 
able. 

Our  experience  in  the  past  year  has  proven  to  us 
conclusively  that  the  so-called  saving  in  cutting  down 
the  delivery  department,  restricting  repairs  to  equip¬ 
ment.  restricting  building  changes,  etc.  are  a  poor 
economy. 

We  are  quite  convinced  that  the  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment  is  an  integral  part  of  a  department  store. 
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More  Units  Per  Dollar  of  Sales 

{Continued  from  page  449) 


showing  what  they  cost  and  how  much  could  have  been 
saved  under  some  orderly  procedure.  If  that  brings 
no  resjxjnse,  send  another  one  and  give  the  boss  a 
copy  of  it. 

Please  let  me  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  marvelous 
or  magical  about  our  work.  There  are  no  published 
formulas  for  properly  distributing  merchandise.  Many 
elements  enter  into  this  work;  we  can’t  establish  hard 
and  fast  rules  to  go  by.  A  study  of  your  problems 
may  show  you  the  possibilities  of  great  savings  in  your 
transportation  expense.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  your  pet  method  of  distribution  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  someone  else’s  business. 

If  I  were  asked  to  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  to  govern 
in  the  planning  of  merchandise  distribution,  I  probably 
would  make  a  poor  job  of  it,  but  the  pegs  upon  which 
my  plan  hinged  would  be  definite  and  they  would  be 
no  different  from  the  pegs  used  by  anyone  in  the 
preparation  of  any  other  plan.  And  these  so-called 
pegs  are  as  follows : 

1.  Know  your  merchandise. 

2.  Contact  your  buying  organization. 


3.  To  what  extent  is  speed  a  factor  m  your 
merchandising  ? 

4.  Know  the  (piantities  of  merchandise  re¬ 
quired  at  one  time. 

5.  Be  familiar  with  location  of  sources. 

6.  Thoroughly  know’  transixjrtatiun  facilities, 
rates,  etc. 

7.  Insure  cooi)erative  effort  l)etween  traffic 
department,  buying  department,  sales  de¬ 
partment,  the  carriers,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  an  everlasting,  continuous,  dili¬ 
gent  search  for  better  results. 

I  have  one  more  suggestion  to  offer.  To  some  of 
you  this  may  seem  revolutionary.  Some  may  think  to 
broach  the  plan  is  not  ethical.  Personally,  I  am  willing 
to  pocket  my  pride  if  it  means  increased  net  profit  to 
my  company.  The  thought  I  want  to  leave  with  you 
is  this:  Frequently  a  number  of  merchants  in  one  city 
buy  some  merchandise  from  the  same  source.  Have 
you  ever  considered  having  the  manufacturer  con¬ 
solidate  shipments  for  all  of  the  stores  into  one  con¬ 
signment  ? 
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The  Buyer’s  Job 

(Continued  from  page  413) 


1.  Each  merchandise  manager  should  spend  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  watching  and  studying  the  marking 
of  ej'ery  item  in  his  departments.  One  of  the  most 
important  places  in  every  store  today  is  the  marking 
room.  Tlie  original  purchase  markup  of  each  item  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  its  histor}’.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  98  cents  and  $1.00  is  2%,  and  between 
95  cents  and  $1.00  is  5'  r.  Where  can  there  he  a  more 
fruitful  field  of  ])rofitahle  merchandising  than  in  care¬ 
fully  -and  scientifically  pricing  merchandise,  yet  how 
many  stores  leave  this  absolutely  to  the  buyer  with 
little  or  no  attempt  at  either  supervision  or  education. 

Standard  markup  objectives  for  each  department 
should  he  carefully  worked  out  and  a  careful  program 
to  reach  these  objectives  continually  carried  on.  By 
careful  study  and  follow-up  the  purchase  markup  of 
each  department  can  be  slightly  increased  and  the  effect 
on  the  business  as  a  whole  can  be  made  very  material. 

Consistent  efforts  should  at  all  times  he  made  to 
educate  the  buyers  of  this  country  away  from  set 
ideas  of  dei)artment  markup  and  toward  the  pricing  of 
each  article  on  its  merits.  In  this  way  slow  and  gradual 
progress  may  he  made  toward  the  greater  gross  ])rofit 
which  is  so  necessary. 

2.  The  next  most  fruitful  source  of  increased  pro¬ 
fits  is  in  reducing  markdowns  and  perhaps  this  ranks 
as  our  greatest  possibility  of  increasing  profits.  The 
most  important  factor  in  reducing  markdowns  is  to 
realize  and  admit  that  a  large  part  of  all  markdowns 
are  a  result  of  buyers’  errors  and  poor  merchandising. 
What  percentage  of  markdowns  in  a  store  comes  from 
buyers’  errors  and  poor  merchandising,  I  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  predict.  I  have  heard  statements  of  50  i)er  cent ; 

I  have  heard  statements  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  It 
is  certainly  in  my  opinion,  not  less  than  50  per  cent, 
and  in  fact.  I  think  considerably  more.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  the  fir.st  thing  is  to  admit  that.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  admission  comes,  therefore,  a  study  of  causes 
and  a  serious,  determined,  and  intelligent  effort  to 
correct  them.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  points  which 
I  shall  now  make  bear  upon  this  subject  of  more 
scientific  merchandising  and  reduction  of  markdowns. 

3.  During  the  inflation  years  many  stores  and  in- 
dk'idual  merchandise  men  became  careless  in  taking 
markdowns  quickly  enough  and  keeping  stocks  clear 
of  old  merchandise.  In  a  period  of  a  declining  market 
such  as  this,  this  subject  increases  in  importance.  How 
many  of  you  can  survey  your  businesses,  and  honestly 
say  that  you  have  no  sizable  accumulation  of  old  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  of  merchandise  priced  higher  than  present 
costs  warrant?  Unfortunately  many  companies  are 
afraid  to  face  this  situation  squarely  because  of  the 
effect  that  the  taking  of  the  really  necessary  mark- 
downs  will  have  on  profits.  The  question  is  whether 
the  situation  had  not  better  be  squarely  faced  and  the 
losses  taken.  The  effect  of  such  accumulations  on  the 
store’s  ability  to  supply  the  consumer  with  new  want¬ 
ed  merchandise  in  the  quantities  required  to  keep  up 
volume  is  too  often  not  considered  with  due  serious¬ 
ness. 

I  mean  by  that  if  your  stock  has  an  accumulation 
of  old  merchandise  in  it,  if  you  merchandise  managers 


or  buyers  have  on  your  books,  we  will  say,  $50.tKX) 
co.st  stock  for  a  given  department,  and  if  $15.tHX), 
$20,000  or  $25,000  of  that  cost  stock  is  not  live, 
active  merchandise,  it  really  means  that  you  are  mer¬ 
chandising  to  your  consuming  i)ublic  with  the  balance, 
running  trom  $25,000  to  $35,000  in  the  case  of  the 
above  figures.  Now,  that  balance  may  be  entirely  in- 
adetpiate  to  do  the  right  kind  of  a  merchandising  job 
and  keej)  your  business  coming.  That  is  the  important 
point.  It  isn’t  the  question  merely  of  facing  those 
losses  because  eventually  you  must  take  those  mark- 
downs,  and  eventually  it  is  going  to  show  in  your 
profit  and  loss  statement.  But  the  important  point  is 
how  much  effect  does  a  condition  of  tliat  kind  have  on 
your  present  possibilities  f)f  ke'eping  your  volume,  keep¬ 
ing  your  trade  satisfied  and  keeping  your  business. 

4.  Study  very  carefully  the  proper  level  of  each  de¬ 
partment’s  stock  for  each  month  of  the  season  or  year 
and  obtain  the  maximum  turnover  consistent  zvith  nuiin- 
taining  a  proper  selection  and  a<!sortmcnt  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  the  customer  and  consistent  zeith  maintaining 
staple  stock.  Large  stocks  are  fretiuently  a  major  cause 
of  high  markdowns  and  other  evidences  of  ])oor  mer¬ 
chandising.  With  the  decline  of  retail  jmees  the  d  illar 
appropriation  for  each  department  becomes  increasing¬ 
ly  important,  because  if  the  dollar  investment  is  not 
adjusted  to  the  decline  in  commodity  prices  the  net 
result  may  be  that  a  stock  contains  far  more  units  of 
merchandise  than  formerly  where  the  sales  in  units 
may  be  even  less.  'I'he  result  is  frequently  disastrous. 
How  many  stores  in  this  country  have  made  a  thorough 
and  scientific  study  of  this  subject  by  departments? 
And  how  many  departments  have  developed  basic 
stocks  in  line  with  present  day  demand?  Basic  stocks 
reviewed  and  approved  even  as  recently  as  six  months 
ago,  if  studied  carefully,  will  be  found  today  to  Ite 
out  of  line  with  consumer  demand.  This  work  must 
be  carried  on  continually  and  very  intelligently  to 
secure  maximum  efficiency. 

The  point  that  I  make  is  that  you  may  look  at  a 
stock  and  compare  it  with  the  figure  a  year  ago  and 
find  that  it  is  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  less  than 
it  was  then,  and  you  may  feel  well  satisfied  with  that; 
but  that  isn’t  the  answer.  In  the  meantime  the  average 
commodity  price  in  that  department  has  gone  down 
20  per  cent.  You  have  in  your  stock  today  more  units 
of  merchandise  than  you  had  a  year  ago.  and  in  i)lace8 
where  the  volume  loss  has  been  heavy,  you  may  be 
selling  far  less  units;  so  that  you  can  really  see  that 
the  dollar  appropriation  is  not  the  important  thing. 
It  is  the  basic  stock,  the  unit  stock,  to  do  the  right 
kind  of  a  job  which  should  be  considered. 

5.  Studying  the  price  lines  in  each  department  and 
establishing  the  proper  number  and  the  proper  per¬ 
centage  of  stock  appropriation  and  publicity  effort  to 
be  devoted  to  each  is  a  vital  necessity,  more  so  today 
than  ever.  A  very  important  question  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  to  solve  is  the  exact  psychological  time  to  add 
lower  price  lines  during  a  declining  market  in  order 
not  to  lose  volume  to  competitors.  Also  equally  im¬ 
portant  is  the  necessity  of  not  neglecting  too  much  our 
assortments  of  better  merchandise  so  that  our  better 
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Profit-ize  the  Unprofitable 

Controllers’  Congress  recent  report  places 
Home  Furnishings  in  the  ”  red.”  Why  ? 


Department  stores  are  facing  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  several  dejiartments,  including  Draperies 
and  Floor  Coverings,  which  have  shown  an  ojier- 
ating  loss,  even  with  stores  in  the  Ten  Million 
Dollar  class,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Ctin- 
trollers’  Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  To  ejuote  Mr.  Kleinhaus  in 
part,  “The  accessories  dknsion  uvs  (jcncrally 
profitable  to  all  store  classifications  and  the 
Homo  Furnishings  division  was  generally  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  loss.*’ 

Mr.  Kleinhaus  jxiints  out  that  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  group,  in  the  average  larger  dejiartment 
store,  is  resiKJiisible  for  obtaining  between  15  and 
JO  per  cent  of  the  total  net  sales  and  adds.  "To 
incur  a  loss  after  hazdnf/  hroit(/ht  in  this  lar<je 
part  of  the  annual  I’olmnc  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
consequently  the  zvhole  net  result  must  reflect 
the  loss.” 

.Another  very  interesting  statement  reads  in 
jiart :  “The  group  {Home  Furnishings)  has  been 
among  the  last  to  fi>id  domicile  zeithin  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Whether  there  is  something  in  the 
department  store’s  method  of  operation  tluit  is  not 
economically  suited  to  the  merchandising  of  these 
articles  is  something  zoliich  might  be  giz’en  some 
additional  .ztudy.” 

\\T*  have  given  the  matter  intensive  study  and 
believe  we  are  in  a  ijosition  to  give  proper  answer, 
based  on  eleven  years  of  successful  operation  of 
some  of  the  very  departments  that  have  proven 
so  unprofitable  in  most  stores. 

XT^ry  few  store  owners  or  their  merchandise 
managers  really  know  the  “ins”  and  “outs’*  of 
Home  Furnishings  and  find  themselves  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  department  managers,  who 

Le.zsees  and  Operators 
in 

Department  .Stores 


lierhaps  know  Draperies  and  Floor  Coverings, 
etc.,  but  need  the  same  kind  of  supervision  and 
direction  that  is  exercised  over  the  managers  of 
other  departments,  which  supervision  and  direc¬ 
tion  neither  the  store  owners  nor  their  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  are  fully  qualified  to  give. 

Our  business  is  confined,  exclusively,  to  the 
leasing  and  operating  of  Home  Furnishings  de¬ 
partments,  in  successful  dei)artment  .stores.  ( )ur 
growth  has  been  steady  and  sturdy,  until  we  have 
become  the  leading  organization  of  its  kind. 

Our  policy  is  your  policy ;  our  methods  your 
methods ;  our  managers  well  trained  to  render  the 
kind  of  service  that  adds  prestige  to  your  store, 
hiach  department  is  individually  merchandised  and 
stocked  with  the  kinds  of  merchandise  l)est  fitted 
for  that  particular  store.  Each  manager  makes  his 
own  selections,  with  the  guidance  of  our  merchan¬ 
dise  staff,  and  is  never  “loaded”  with  anything  he 
doesn’t  want.  W’hat  sells  in  Pittsburgh  may  be  an 
“elephant”  in  Detroit.  But  it’s  our  business  to 
learn  what  will  sell  in  each  city  and  how  to  sell  it. 

Many  stores  are  oi)jK)sed  to  the  leasing  of  de¬ 
partments,  other  than  very  minor  ones,  and  have 
good  reasons  for  their  opposition,  but  there  are 
also  many  good  reasons  for  making  an  occasional 
exception,  especially  so  when  such  exception  is 
likely  to  solve  a  problem  that  is  taxing  the  wits 
of  some  of  the  leading  department  store  heads — 
a  problem  that  we  have  solved  for  the  stores  who 
have  leased  those  departments  to  us —  that  we  can 
solve,  we  feel  confident,  for  you. 

We  invite  correspondence,  in  strict  confidence, 
addressed  to  our  Mr.  S.  P.  Brown,  or  a  i)ersonal 
visit  during  your  next  trip  to  New  York — with¬ 
out  any  obligation,  of  course. 

Draperies,  Floor  Coz'crings, 
Furniture,  Radios, 
Lamps,  Luggage,  Blankets 


S.  P.  BROWN  CO. 

Executive  Offices 

Vi2  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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trade  will  stay  with  us  during  this  period.  In  fact  a 
real  opportunity  exists  today  for  the  well  financed 
store  to  increase  its  better  trade  and  in  fact  entire 
store  volume  because  of  the  financial  inability  of  many 
competitors  to  maintain  complete  stocks. 

Too  many  or  too  few  price  lines  should  be  avoided 
and  in  a  declining  market  intermediate  price  lines  fre¬ 
quently  become  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  profit. 
Today  a  price  line  policy  must  be  flexible.  How  much 
thought  do  each  of  you  give  to  this  vital  subject? 

I  predict  that  a  careful  study  of  at  least  75%  of  the 
department  stocks  of  this  country  would  show  a  far 
larger  percentage  of  stock  appropriation  to  the  low 
and  the  high  price  lines  than  sales  warrant,  and  con¬ 
versely  far  too  little  stock  appropriation  for  the  best 
selling  price  lines.  The  same  statement  applies  to  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation. 

In  our  store  we  have  a  research  department  which 
is  making  at  all  times  a  research  study  in  the  upstairs 
store  and  in  the  basement  store,  that  is,  we  have  two 
studies  going  on  at  all  times.  They  take  on  an  average 
of  a  month  to  two  months  in  each  department.  These 
studies  prove  that  the  stock  appropriation  of  every  de¬ 
partment  is  out  of  balance — far  too  much  at  the 
bottom,  far  too  much  at  the  top,  and  far  too  little 
in  the  middle. 

6.  A  fundamental  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  on  the  merchandise  from  the  depart- 
ment’s  largest  resources  should  be  equal  to  or  above 
the  department  average.  A  study  of  resources  in  de¬ 
partments  where  results  are  not  particularly  good  will 
frequently  reveal  that  the  department  is  buying  a 
large  percentage  of  its  merchandise  from  one  or  two 
manufacturers,  the  markup  percentage  on  whose  mer¬ 
chandise  is  below  the  department  average. 

Concentrate  each  department’s  purchases  with  as 
few  resources  as  possible.  Every  research  study  we 
make  in  our  store  proves  conclusively  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  almost  all  buyers  is  to  diffuse  his  buying 
power  too  greatly.  Concentrate  and  make  your  account 
worth  while  to  fewer  manufacturers;  then  you  will 
secure,  and  are  entitled  to,  more  prompt  delivery, 
greater  discounts,  and  special  values  when  available. 

7.  If  we  really  intelligently  found  out  what  our  cus¬ 
tomers’  preference  is  by  achial  sales  and  were  intelli¬ 
gently  guided  by  this  information  we  would  save 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  markdowns  and  in¬ 
crease  our  sales  greatly.  Almost  universally  most 
stocks,  particularly  in  style  departments,  have  too 
many  styles  and  too  few  reorder  numbers.  Most  of 
our  buyers  are  allowed  to  continually  experiment  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  our  customers  to  tell  us  what  they 
really  want.  In  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  we  pay  al¬ 
together  too  little  attention  to  the  facts  which  are 
under  our  very  noses  and  which  are  constantly  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  by  our  customers? 

I  inspected  one  of  our  departments  just  the  other 
day,  following  a  research  study,  a  department  in  which 
size  and  style  both  play  a  part  and  I  found  that  the 
buyer  had  very  few  reorder  numbers.  He  was  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  get  something  new.  Every  time  he 
went  to  New  York  he  was  bringing  in  new  styles 
instead  of  doing  any  reordering.  The  result  was,  and 
this  is  more  or  less  astounding,  that  practically  60  per 
cent  of  this  particular  buyer’s  stocks  were  in  what 
were  called  broken  size  assortments. 


When  you  advertise  in  the  shoe  department,  for 
example,  and  put  a  cut  in,  how  many  times  does  your  j 
stock  have  a  complete  run  of  sizes  in  that  particular 
shoe?  How  many  times  can  you  have  customers  come 
in  the  following  day  and  find  the  size  that  they  want 
in  the  shoes  that  you  may  have  in  the  paper  the 
night  before?  And  yet  we  put  our  publicity  effort 
behind  a  certain  item,  and  we  can’t,  even  the  following 
day,  take  care  of  our  customers.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  is  that  we  are  diffusing  our  buying  power 
over  so  many  styles,  so  many  items,  that  we  have 
practically  no  styles  in  the  department  where  we  have 
complete  color  assortments  and  size  assortments. 

8.  Set  up  a  method  of  constantly  checking  staple 
stocks  in  order  to  see  that  lost  sales  are  held  to  a 
minimum.  In  our  stores  we  have  staple  stock  lists  in 
most  departments  and  keep  a  force  of  comparison 
shoppers  constantly  checking  them.  The  result  of  this 
work,  if  carried  on  continuously,  will  surprise  you. 

In  the  month  of  April  in  our  store  we  checked  21,- 
631  staple  items  and  found  only  682  out  of  stock,  a 
little  over  3%,  which,  if  you  start  this  work,  you  will 
soon  agree  is  an  excellent  record.  Many  of  our  de|)art- 
ments  frequently  show  a  perfect  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  this  respect. 

We  checked  19,954  items  in  May  with  only  434 
outs,  or  2.2  per  cent.  We  checked  44  departments  in 
the  month  of  May  and  8  departments  out  of  the  44 
had  a  perfect  score,  which  is  (juite  a  feat.  We  had 
one  department  where  we  checked  645  staple  items 
with  perfect  score.  In  our  house  furnishings  in  the 
month  of  May,  there  were  1,307  items  on  the  staple 
stock  list.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  your  job  which 
is  important  it  is  to  keep  your  staple  stocks  up  so  that 
your  customers  are  satisfied  when  they  come  into  your 
store.  But  I  believe  that  most  merchants  in  this  coun¬ 
try  do  a  very  poor  job  in  maintaining  com])lete  stocks. 

9.  Coftsider  carefidly  the  effect  upon  merchandise 
profit  of  day  sales  or  hour  sales  of  merchandise  at  close 
to,  or,  in  some  histances,  less  than  actual  cost.  Any 
merchant  can  give  away  merchandise  in  (juantities  at 
less  than  cost  but  is  this  an  intelligent  effort  and  does 
it  bring  the  desired  results?  .A  careful  study  of  results 
in  Detroit  has  convinced  us  that  the  customers  who 
come  in  response  to  .sales  of  nationally  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise  close  to  or  below  cost  (and  this  is  the  only 
type  of  merchandise  that  brings  real  results  in  this 
way)  really  buy  little  if  anything  else  and  frerpiently 
one’s  own  competitors  are  the  largest  purchasers. 
Should  not  our  efforts  be  devoted  to  more  constructive 
and  profitable  merchandising  than  this? 

To  show  you  how  ridiculous  this  practice  gets,  we 
had  an  instance  in  Detroit  last  Fall  where  one  of  our 
comjjetitors  took  a  very  well-known  national  item, 
and  had  four  different  prices,  so  that  item  within  one 
week  had  changed  in  price  that  many  times,  and  each 
day  the  customer  was  told  that  this  was  the  lowest 
price.  How  much  confidence  does  that  build?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  item  was  sold  as  low  as  eight  cents 
below  cost,  and  every  small  merchant  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  including  the  largest  merchant  in  the  city, 
was  buying  it  as  fast  as  they  could.  We  bought  over 
850  of  that  particular  item  in  one  morning.  That  isn’t 
very  intelligent  merchandising;  and  yet  how  much  of 
it  is  being  done  in  this  country? 
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The  Cry'of  “Sale!  Sale!”  i 

Another  most  vital  decision  to  make  in  connection 
with  maintaining  value  is  the  old  and  never  settled' 
((uestion  of  the  j)roj)er  relation  of  special  sales  effort  ' 
to  sustained  regular  merchandising  effort.  Our  own 
experience  with  results  in  Detroit  leads  us  to  Itelievei 
that  there  are  unmistakahle  evidences  of  growing  con-  i 
sumer  apathy  towards  “Sales”,  "Drastic  Reductions”,, 
“Unprecedented  Opportunities”,  etc.  On  the  ftther’ 
hand  we  seem  to  detect  an  increasing  interest  on  the: 
part  of  the  huying  public  for  fashion  right  merchan-* 
dise  where  such  items  are  in  accord  with  the  public’s  i 
ideas  of  price  and  value.  In  other  words,  we  are  in-; 
dined  to  lielieve  that  our  greatest  oijportunity  in  main-i 
taining  volume  is  to  carefully  maintaiti  staple  st(Kksi 
and  to  have  at  all  times  sufficient  stocks  of  fashion  i 
right  merchandise  to  meet  consumer  demands.  Tot 
express  it  differently,  we  feel  that  it  is  far  more  vital  I 
to  the  present  and  future  of  (tur  business  to  do  anj 
intelligent  day  to  day  regular  merehandising  job  than  to 
hm'e  too  many  special  sales. 

Now,  it  may  he  that  we  are  i)erhaps  too  conservative 
in  our  business.  We  have  had  a  business  for  manyj 
years  built  without  comparative  prices,  and  naturally, 
with  the  tremendous  use  of  comparative  ])rices  all 
over  the  country  today  we  have  given  that  subject  a 
lot  of  thought.  It  comes  up  for  discussion  frecpiently,; 
But  we  have  leaned,  and  still  lean  to  the  conservative! 
side.  We  think  that  in  1935  the  |.  L.  Hudson  Comi)any,i 
is  going  to  l)e  in  a  l)etter  ixtsition  with  our  public 
cause  of  a  reasonably  conservative  policy  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  than  we  would  have  been  had 
we  taken  off  the  lid  and  cried.  "Sale!  Sale!”  and  in 
that  way  done  a  poor  regular  day  to  day  merchandis¬ 
ing  job.  The  tpiestion  at  issue  is  to  maintain  a  pro{)er 
balance  between  sales  and  day  to  day  effort. 

Merehandising  Attitude  for  Today  ■ 

In  conclusion  the  (juestion  I  am  constantly  asking 
myself  is  whether  the  merchandise  managers  and 
buyers  of  this  country  are  devoting  too  little  of  their, 
thought  and  attention  to  the  constructive  necessities] 
of  today  and  are  si)ending  too  much  of  their  timei 
just  as  they  did  before  the  present  situation  develoi)ed.^ 
I  mean  by  this  that  too  much  is  being  spent  by  mer-^ 
chandise  managers  today  on  the  same  kind  of  routine! 
and  detailed  work  they  have  always  done  and  too  little  -, 
on  the  working  out  of  constructive  measures  and  new- 
ideas  to  cope  with  our  business  problems  of  the  future.i 
we  all  need  more  self  analysis  and  job  analysis,  for-* 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  to  study,  to  learn,  and  to’ 
work  out  new  methods  and  ideas,  this  time  is  here! 
today.  ; 

Analyse  yourselves  and  your  jobs  and  particularlyj 
analyse  your  methods  and  bring  them  all  in  line  with 
the  necessities  of  the  present  situation.  .Also  l)e  patient 
and  careful;  if  there  ever  was  a  time  that  called  for, 
the  exercise  of  these  two  qualities,  it  is  now. 

Keep  in  mind  at  all  times  an  imidicit  confidence  inj 
this  country  and  in  the  ability  of  industry  and  lalwr.! 
of  the  United  States  to  overcome  every  difficulty  and! 
emerge  triumphant  from  every  period  of  depression.! 
Such  has  been  the  history  of  every  such  period  in  the] 
past  and  such  will  l)e  the  story  of  the  present  one. 


Importance  of  Maintaining  Volume 

The  fourth  and  last  major  way  of  maintaining  or 
increasing  profit  in  a  retail  store  is  to  bend  every  effort 
to  maintain  volume.  This,  of  course,  is  a  i)latitude  hut 
the  question  at  issue  is  whether  we  store  executives 
are  doing  a  sufficiently  intelligent  job  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  We  all  know  less  about  the  results  of  the 
expenditure  of  our  advertising  appropriation  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  expenditure  we  make.  We  might  say 
this  is  a  subject  for  the  publicity  division  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  I  would  counter  by  saying  that  you 
are  all  vitally  interested  yourselves  l)ecause  publicity 
constitutes  apiiroximately  ten  per  cent  or  more  of  our 
total  ex})ense  and  it  has  a  vital  l)earing  on  your  efforts 
in  disposing  of  your  merchandise  and  in  making  a 
profit. 

In  our  store  we  are  now  keying  approximately  75% 
of  all  of  our  advertising ;  by  that  I  mean  keeping  track 
of  sales  results,  and  we  are  analyzing  these  results  by 
media,  by  days  of  the  week,  by  the  use  of  cuts  or 
no  cuts,  bv  position  in  the  ad  and  various  other  factors. 
I  would  suggest  that  more  thought  be  given  to  this 
subject  by  the  dry  goods  stores  of  this  country  and 
that  a  special  committee  of  this  group  lie  appointed  to 
cooperate  with  the  publicity  division  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  in  an  endeavor  to  really  obtain  some  fundamental 
information  about  publicity. 


Notice  to  Non-Members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Place  Your  Order  for  a  Copy  of  the 

PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

Sales  Promotion  Conference 
June  16  and  17 
held  in  conjunction  tlith  the 
.Advertising  Federation  of  America 
The  proceedings  consist  of  three  valuable  sessions  con¬ 
taining  many  constructive  and  practical  ideas  which  can 
be  put  into  effective  use  on  the  job  at  home. 

One  session  was  devoted  entirely  to  sales  planning 
problems  including  interesting  technical  expositions  of 
three  prtxluctive  sales  plans — for  the  small,  medium  and 
large  stores. 

Another  vitally  important  session  demonstrated  the 
methods  used  in  certain  leading  stores  to  develop  effec¬ 
tive  promotional  programs  for  major  merchandise  divi¬ 
sions. 

Other  subjects  of  great  practical  value  and  immediate 
interest  to  all  retail  advertisers  included  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  are: 

A  Productk'c  Christmas  Campaign.  Planning 
the  Pall  Fashion  Campaign.  Timing  Adver¬ 
tising  to  the  Consumer.  IVhat  Princil'les  to 
Incorporate  in  a  Model  Customer  Control 
.System.  Selling  the  Store  to  the  Salespeople 
and  many  others. 

One  copy  FREE  to  members  of  the  Division 
Additional  copies  SI. 50 

N.R.D.G..A.  Member.s  1.50 
Only  a  limited  quantity  will  he  printed  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution.  Send  in  vour  order  early. 


